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\ PERIODICAL OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In This Issue: 


* Basic Principles of School 


Administrative Organization—Bolmeier 


* The Broader Value of the 


School Lunch Program—Maoxwell 


* A Lost Election That Won 
a Modern School Plant— Chotterton-Holden 


* Hidden Treasure—Delaney 











For better vision, better posture, better grades... 


the new American Universa 


“Ten-Iwenty’’ Des 


No new school desk has ever matched the 
swift acceptance of the American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty’’—key to the co-ordinated 

classroom. Teachers praise it unanimously. 
And pupils demonstrate its true contribu- 
tion to better vision, better posture, and 
better grades. 

This is the only desk with top easily, 
silently adjustable to three approved posi- 
tions. It is the only desk with automatic 

fore-and-aft seat adjustment to provide focal 
adjustment for all tasks in any desk-top posi- 
tion. Seat swivels 45° either way to silent 
cushioned stops, reducing body torque for 
left or right eye-hand preferences and_per- 
mitting easy ingress and egress. 

Other important advantages include 30% 
to 55% light reflectance, sanitary ——___. 
one-piece steel book-box, easy | : : a 
height adjustment for both seat Vy 
and book-box. Write for full-color “ ‘ i 


brochure with full description. 


American Seating Universal *“*Ten-Twenty”’ Desks in 
Sam G. Davey Memorial School, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, Architects: E. F. Klinger and Associates. 
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Desk-top, shown above at correct 20° slope for reading, writing, or 
drawing, is easily adjusted to conventional 10° slope, or to level position 
for manipulative tasks. or lifted for instant access to book-box. Deep- 
curved plywood back with self-adjusting lower rail, and plywood cradle- 
form seat with no rearward elevation, promote relaxed sitting and complete 
freedom to perform. 


FREE BOOKLETS: Write for “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,”” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also “The 
Case for the “Ten-Twenty’.”’ 





Amentcun Sealing Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


9 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transporta- 
tion, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 

















daily service—an important 





\ reason why... 


| the Lifespan | 
of Sloan Flush Valves has not yet 
been determined since the vast 
majority of those made early in the 
century continue to give satisfactory 
more $LOAM VALVES 


are sold 


than 
i all other if 
makes : Y 
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NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


AND 
TO A MODERN SCHOOL 





NEW PHILIP SHERIDAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Township of Tonawanda, Kenmore, New York 
An outstanding example of school building design and construction 
in the modern manner, floored throughout in MFMA-graded Northern 
Hard Maple for beauty, utility and enduring economy. 














@ It’s almost an axiom, you'll agree, that ‘‘school service Yes, because of its tough stamina alone, Northern Hard 
is severe service.’’ Hence, the long-continued, ever- Maple has richly earned its preferment. By happy coinci- 
growing preference of American architects for school dence, its warm, light-reflecting beauty of tone and 
floors of Northern Hard Maple is surely a tribute to the — grain admirably meets the demands of modern design. 
age-proved merits of the material. It is profession-wide — Finally—through all the years of its faithful service— 
recognition of Maple’s resilient endurance—against the _ the floor of Northern Hard Maple will need but the 
scuff and pound of young feet, the grind of tracked-in _—_ simplest of cleaning, minimum maintenance, easiest of 
grit, the mars and scars of innumerable impacts. refinishing. ‘“There’s always a new floor underneath.” 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION , 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Building, 35 E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS et Sweet ® 
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oh Boys’ gymnasium, maple-floored, as is 
its counterpart, the girls’ gymnasium. 


> Bright maple floors complement the ex- 
cellent lighting of classrooms. 


H No dirt-harboring cracks, no splinters, 
no light-absorbing heaviness of tones. 


ARCHITECTS 


F. J. and W. A. Kidd, 
Buffalo, New York 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


John W. Cowper, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 

FLOORS INSTALLED BY 
Lamkin & Birtch Floor Co., 
Buffalo, New York 


4) How well maple comports with the clean 
and modern lines of today’s furniture ! 


24 Music and pom room areas, maple- 
floored, pleasant, cheerful, practical. 


Clinic loses its cold “hospital look" 
when floors are warm, resilient maple. 
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New Junior-Senior High School, recently completed at Decatur, Ala., is fire-safe because it is built with Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists, used in com- 
bination with concrete floor slab and plaster ceiling. Architect: Raymond Sizemore, Montgomery, Ala. Contractor: Forcum-James Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


ABOVE ALL, PLAN FOR FIRE-SAFETY 


W.... planning a school building, be sure to in- 
clude fire-safety as one of the major requirements. 

Fire-safe schools can be built today, even with 
modest budgets, by using Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 
Joists, combined with concrete floor slab and plaster 
ceiling. This provides an economical, long-lasting 
type of floor which is non-combustible, and permits 
maximum area between firewalls. 

Bethlehem Open-Web Joists also offer other im- 
portant advantages in school construction. They make 
possible non-shrinking floors, so that dirt- and germ- 
catching cracks can't possibly form where floor meets 
wall. Floors constructed in this way are also sound- 
retardant, as well as resistant to vibration. Besides, 
Bethlehem Open-Web Joists are immune to attack by 
termites and other pests. They can also be used to 


good advantage as roof supports. 





BETHLEHEM 


OPEN-WEB 





Your architect will be glad to answer your questions 
about the use of Bethlehem Open-Web Joists in new 
schools. Or write to us at Bethlehem, Pa., and we'll 


have a representative call. 





1. Asphalt tile or other finish. 2. Metallath. 3. Steel joist. 
slab. 5. Plaster ceiling. 


4. Concrete 


Cross-section of typical Bethlehem Joist installation. Concrete and plaster 
prevent spread of fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum or other finishes may be used 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold 
by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor; Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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This Sunshine Wall Makes Students Brighter 


Almost gone is the gray, grim, penned-up classroom. 
In its dreary place is the warm cheerful softness of sun- 
light and an atmosphere of freedom. An atmosphere 
built by a room-length, ceiling-high wall of graceful 
Fenestra* Windows. 

And the most remarkable thing about this beautiful 
wall of Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows is not 
the great areas of light-inviting glass, not the con- 
trolled ventilation you get with smooth-swinging vents 
— it’s the fact that it’s mot expensive. 

Compare the performance, the quality, the installed 
cost, the maintenance cost, of standardized Fenestra 
Windows with any window on the market. Also avail- 
able are Hot-Dip Galvanized Fenestra Intermediate 
Windows that make even painting unnecessary. 


! 
CNCSTTA 
WINDOWS : DOORS: PANELS | 
engineered to cut the cost of building’ 
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(Literally) 


Get standardized Fenestra Windows—engineered to 
cut the cost of building. For further information, call 
your Fenestra Representative (listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book), or write to us. 


*R 


Free Authoritative Book on Classroom 
Daylighting 


Proved methods of getting better classroom 
daylighting, based on two years of research 
by Lighting Expert Professor R. L. Biesele, 
Jr., who reported the findings of his staff to 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. A well- 
illustrated, simply-written, 16-page guide. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. AS-3, 2256 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Please send immediately your free new booklet on Better 
Classroom Daylighting. 


Name 
Company 


Address 





How to have up-to-date comiort 
on an old-fashioned budget 


Tots at an outdoor session in 
the Blythe Park School, Riverside, Illinois. And 
it’s just as springlike inside with Trane heating and ventilating equipment. 


Building or remodeling ... college lab or kindergarten... Trane 
Heating and Ventilating products can be depended upon to create the 
ideal comfort conditions for easier learning, enjoyable teaching. ge 2 F . 
Fresh air, filtered air, warm air supplied by 
With any budget, real economy requires uniformly comfortable Trane units keeps this Abbett School classroom, 
FF , : . in Fort Wayne, Indiana, completely comfortable. 
room conditions, uninterrupted service and long years of trouble-free 
operation. With a Trane system —backed up by the undivided 
responsibility of one manufacturer for all component parts—real 
economy is combined with up-to-the-minute comfort 
throughout the entire school year. 


For Classrooms —Trane Unit Ventilators bring in plenty of 
filtered outside air... fresh as a May morning and sparkling clean 
. warm it to just the right temperature and circulate it freely to 
every corner of the room. These sturdy, quiet operating units 
feature adjustable room control tailored to the activity of each individual 
room. An unlimited number of space saving arrangements are 
available with matched shelving and Auxiliary Convectors. 


For Gymnasiums, Auditoriums, Shop Rooms, 
Cafeterias —Trane makes a complete line of unit AL tek Te No matter where the ball bounces in this gymnasium, it'll 
: ; . be in a comfort zone thanks to Trane unit heating. 
heaters and ventilators of every type. Steam or hot — 
water, propeller or blower type, vertical or horizontal 
discharge... the right unit in the right size 
for any large area heating problem. Ideal for killing eee Trane Projection Heater and 
drafts, blanketing windows and doorways, . Louver Cone Diffuser, the 
beaming heat down corridors, rows of lockers, tables a oom that sends warmth Gown 
: saci ; . from high gymnasium ceilings. 
or machines, projecting warmth down into occupied 
areas from high ceiling rooms or halls. 


For Offices, Libraries, Lavatories—Trane Convectors in a Flexible, economical, this 


. . : ‘ ‘ bie Trane Convector makes 
vast variety of types and sizes supply silent heating with instantly ementth unl cimiinss ddthin 


responsive control. Ruggedly built, yet small and compact, reach of any school budget. 


these famous heating units can be tucked away under windows 
fully recessed, semi-recessed or free standing. Natural Where this Trene Unk Ventitater bs o 


. ? : : classmate, there’s health and comfort. 
convection action, without fans or moving parts, gently heats large 


quantities of air, flooding room area with mild, enjoyable warmth. For com- 
plete information about Trane heating and ventilating equipment for schools, 
contact nearest Trane sales office or write The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin * Eastern Mfg. Division, Scranton, Pa. * Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto . . . Unit Heaters, Convectors, 
Heating and Cooling Coils, Fans, Compressors, Air Conditioners, Unit Ventilators, Special Heat Exchange Equipment, Steam and Hot Water Specialties. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT + OFFICES IN 80 CITIES 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMB/NG 


; 


at the C. Russell Wilkerson School, Los Angeles 


WALTER L. CULVER, JR., San Bernardino, Calif. 
ARCHITECT 


A. & F. PLUMBING & HEATING CO., El Monte, Calif. 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 

am 

SHERMAN JOHNSON, El Monte, Calif, : ; - 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR dren’s convenience. Has handy soap dispenser... 









Crane Norwich lavatory in kindergarten rest room 


is installed at lower than normal height for chil- 


high splash back. Victor Magiclose self-closing 
faucets save water and maintenance. 

Companion fixture: Santon Junior Closet. 
Only 13%" high, it has all the features 


and advantages of larger Crane closets. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.,CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING > 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
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Lemoyne Grade School, Lemoyne, F : , 
Pa. Architect: William Lynch uture presidents, and V.I.P.s—who now prefer outdoors to 


Murray, Harrisburg, Pa. Con- a schoolroom—will be more tractable in this new grade school 
tractor: West Shore Lumber Co in Lemoyne, Pa. Mother Nature can sweep right in through 
the big Lupton Architectural Projected Windows. 


Notice the slim frames and narrow muntins that allow max- 
imum daylight from the window openings. For all their trim, 
slim beauty, Lupton Windows are built for life-time service 
through sturdy metal combined with precision manufacturing. 
They will not shrink, swell, warp, rot or rattle. 


There's maximum comfort too! The smartly designed locking 
hardware is fingertip operated for easily controlled, draft-free 
ventilation in any weather, 

Lupton Architectural Projected Windows are available in a 
wide range of sizes and types particularly suitable for schools 
—write today for our General Catalog—or see it in Sweet's. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


Member of the Metal Window Institute and 
Aluminum Window Manufacturers Association 


UPTON 
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ENGEL 


souip-core 7” poors 
have this exclusive 
STABILIZED CORE 





Meagers hardwood Stabilized Solid Cores are 
deeply slotted both with and across the grain to 
absorb expansion and contraction internally with- 
out changing the dimensions of the door. The en- 
tire poplar core assembly is tongued-and-grooved 
into the dove-tailed wedge-locked hardwood frames, 


with enough tolerance to absorb stresses. 


Designed and built to withstand severest condi- 
tions, Mengel Solid-Core Flush Doors are befter. 
Get all the facts. Write today for new full-color 


A.1.A. descriptive catalog, including specifications. 


Plywood Division, THE MENGEL COMPANY, oaceulle 1. Kentucky 
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American-Stardard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 


It’s American-Standard throughout 


for this new Fort Smith, Arkansas, school 


@ In keeping with its modern design, the Albert Pike School of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, features the most modern heating and plumbing prod- 
. handsomely styled, durably constructed American- 
Standard heating equipment and plumbing fixtures. 


ucts available . . 


In school after school American-Standagd products have earned a 
reputation for long life, easy and economical maintenance. When you 
build or remodel, ask your heating and plumbing contractor about 
American-Standard heating equipment and plumbing fixtures. There’s 


a complete line to choose from. 


DESIGNED FOR EASY ACCESS by students of all ages, these 
Chinal Urinals help eliminate unsanitary conditions in 
school washrooms. The genuine vitreous china construc- 
tion assures long life under day-in and day-out service .. . 
with minimum upkeep. The smooth-surface fixtures are 
easy to clean .. . easy to keep clean. 


IT’S EASY TO KEEP this battery of 
sturdy Lucerne Lavatories bright 
and shiny . . . they're made of hard, 
smooth genuine vitreous china. 
The lustrous fixtures feature splash 
backs and deep, square bowls for 
protection of wall and surround- 
ing area. And they're wall hung to 
make cleaning of floors easier. 


ARCHITECTS: 
Bassham & Wheeler, Fort Smith, Ark. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 

Fraser Construction Company, Inc., Fort Smith 
PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTOR: 
Bender Bros. Plumbing & Heating, Fort Smith 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR: 

Bruce Company, Inc., Fort Smith 


ABUNDANT, AUTOMATIC HEAT is supplied throughout the 
Albert Pike School by this Standard Gas Boiler. It is 
equipped with precise, dependable controls which assure 
utmost safety and economy of operation. The carefully 
machined cast iron sections are gas tight. Jacket is heavily 
insulated to prevent excessive heat loss. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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BAD WAY for ventilation to function shows 
how chilling drafts threaten health of stu- 
dents. It isn’t necessary any more. 


z | | 


SLC - ' 
wan 


Pole v iB 


te 


GOOD WAY fo solve the problem is illus- 
trated by DRAFT|STOP which gets drafts 
at the start. Only Herman Nelson has 
DRAFTISTOP. 
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Johnny’s been “DRAFTED” 





NOTHER day away from school. Drafts from today’s large 
window areas that cause chilling discomfort continue 

to take their toll. How can they be prevented? The new 
DRAFT|STOP System introduced by Herman Nelson is the answer. 


The modern design advantages of DRAFT|STOP mean the 
elimination of hazardous drafts ... at the same time a class- 
room is automatically heated and ventilated. Assured uniform 
temperatures mean students in attendance... students with the 


opportunity to learn more readily. 


Your school needs DRAFT|STOP. Be certain that this great 
advance in better heating and ventilating is a definite part of your 
school’s plans. For further data and complete details, write 
Dept. AJ-3. 


HERMAN NELSON 


Division of the AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC, 


PLANTS IN MOLINE, ILLINOIS AND LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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LEADING ARCHITECTS SPECIFY PLYWOOD 


to cut cost and add quality 
to school construction 


Alonzo J. Harriman, 
Designer of the famous K-8 
Prototype School, recently fea- 
tured in the Architectural Record, 


has this to say about Plywood: 


For both interior and exterior finish. Weldwood® 
Plywood provides quick, easy installation... 
long, trouble-free service ... unusually pleasant 
decoration... and low maintenance. 


Because it is genuine wood paneling, available 
in a variety of popular wood species, Weldwood 
Plywood enables the school architect to include 
in his plans the many advantages of handsome 
wood paneling at a cost which compares favor- 
ably with that of other materials. 


Because of its strength. Weldwood can be used 
as a structural wall, thus eliminating costly, time- 
consuming plastering. 


Because of its, durability, Weldwood’s mainte- 
nance is minimum: its service life long. Cost per 


year is gratifyingly low. 


Because Weldwood comes in large panels, in- 
stallation cost is reduced. Large wall areas are 
completed in a short time. cutting even further 
the high cost of labor. 


\ material that offers so much for so little should 
be in your construction plans. Make certain 
your architect’s specifications call for a liberal 
use of plywood. And make certain they call for 
Weldwood Plywood. That way. you know you're 
getting the material that sets the standard of 
quality for the industry. 


P “Materials are chosen for minimum mainte- 
nance. Where we have been using light paints, maintenance 
has been high. We now think that to use a light, natural plywood 
of approximately the same reflectance with a durable natural 
finish is much more economical in the long run. In this state 
there are certain grades of plywood that can be bought here 
very economically. These hardwood plywoods are not only 
good looking but tough.” 


And other leaders in the field agree! 
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(ait. WELDWOOD Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York 18, N. Y. 
and U. S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Branches in Principal Cities + Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas + Dealers Everywhere 
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Drafts from open windows and cold spots caused by 
air infiltration form excellent breeding conditions 
for respiratory infections. Yet, they can be easily 
and positively avoided when building schools. 


ALUMINUM 
AWNING WINDOWS 





TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 


Insist on the window that eliminates drafts by 
scooping air in and upward...that reduces air 
infiltration to a minimum by a closure ten times 
as tight as the generally accepted standards for 
casement and projected windows. AUTO-LOK 
windows are adaptable to all types of buildings 
under all climatic conditions. 


ONLY AUTO-LOK GIVES YOU ALL 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


Air infiltration reduced Maintenance costs at 
to a minimum -- only a minimum. 


0.095 cfm per foot. Easily operated. 
Distinctive beauty. Cleaned from inside. 
No drafts -- air scooped Sealed protection 
in and upward. against storms. 
Removable inside 


screens and storm sash. 
Lower fuel bills. 


100% ventilation, even 
on rainy days. 


woo 
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sealed 
like a 


refrigerator 


Consult SWEET’S — write for free folder 


“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” 
and detailed report on air infiltration test 
by Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 


Please address Dept. AS-3 


LU DBMAN 


P.O. Box 4541 


CORPORATION 


Miami, Florida 


13 





Today’s higher heating standards would be impos- 
sible to attain without a good boiler... for the boiler is 
the “heart” of every heating system. To keep pace with 
these stepped-up requirements an ever increasing 


proportion of America’s schools turn to Kewanee. 


2 Kewanee Hi-Test Boilers for 125-150 Ibs. pressure 
heat the entire Gompers School 
with an ample reserve for emergencies. 


et a ae a” Sewing home and mdainty cia 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER 


i: 


Samuel Gompers School, Philadelphia 
Davis Dunlap and Carver, Architects 
John C. Kohler, Heating Contractor 


Whether plans call for heating with wall, floor or 
P g 


ceiling panels or coils, radiant baseboards or con- 
ventional radiators; there is a Kewanee Boiler just 
right for the job. And that is true regardless of the fuel 
used or whether mechanical or hand-firing is chosen. 

Photograph shows the pair of Kewanee Boilers 
on the job in the Gompers School ... assuring this 


modern structure a lifetime of dependable heat. 


KEWANEE, BOILER CORPORATION 


BOILERMAKERS 8O YEARS KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in 60 Cities—Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
Division of Amsnicay Raptaroe & Standard Sevitary cosroaaron 
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Sylvania Soc 
Trimline Fluorescent 
Fixtures protect 
your children’s eyes. 





TIP FOR 
SCHOOL BOARDS 






MPLE all-over illumination without glare . 
that’s the main reason why lighting experts 
recommend Sylvania Trimline Fixtures for modern 
class rooms and work rooms. 
With these fixtures there’s no squinting or eye 
straining. The soft diffused light is “comfortable”, 
even for exacting work, in every part of every room. 


Long line ... long life 


You'll find Sylvania Trimline Fixtures in sizes and 
types to suit every need. Made for 2 or 4 fluorescent 
tubes . . . in 4-foot or 8-foot lengths. For standard- 
start or instant-start tubes. 


Of special interest is the new, all-plastic shielded 
fixture for maximum light diffusion. 

All Trimline fixtures come equipped with the new 
Sylvania tubes, famous for color-stability and long 
life. Quickly and easily installed. Finished in dur- 
able, easy-to-clean “Miracoat” enamel. For full de- 
tails about the new Trimline Series . . . the finest 
fixtures for your school . . . mail the coupon NOW! 


Showing Sylvania Trimline Fixtures installed in special 

“Sight Saving’’ room in Paterson, New Jersey school. 
-_ - -_ Pa “| 

-- \ 
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\ 

CP 242. This attractive Trimline fixture is all plastic shielded : 

for maximum diffusion and low surface brightness. Comes 

equipped with two 4-foot standard start fluorescent tubes. : 
\ 
\ 
\ 





Name \ 
Street State 
city 


waa 


SYLVANTIAV ELECTRIC 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT, PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 
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Chemistry Building, Chicago 


NET te a 


ILLINOIS 
































INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY &  Strap-on-thermostat prevents oper. 
s ation of fan when no steom is ovo: 
Architect able. Pressure electric switch stops 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe fon ofter valve is closed. 


Associate Architects: Friedman, Alschuler & 
Sincere; and Holabird & Root & Burgee Left: View from inside Metallurgica! 
Consulting Engineer: Robert E. Hattis ; 
Heating Contractor: Economy Pibg. & Heating Co., 


All of Chicago, III 


- POWERS 7 


Pneumatic Systems of TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
are installed in the following buildings 


Chemistry Building * Metallurgical and Chemical Engi- 

neering * Institute of Gas Technology * Association of 

American Railroads * Alumni Memorial Hall * Network Cal- 

culator Laboratory * Sound Laboratory * Armour Research 
Laboratory * Machinery Hall 


In 1990 will the Powers installations at Illinois Tech still be 
giving dependable control’... Nearby,in the Drake Public School, 
a Powers pneumatic system of temperature control is sull giving 
reliable service after 49 years. 

Many users report 25 to 40 years of low cost control from 
Powers regulation. So, with the better modern equipment now 
being used, 1990 may be only the half-way mark for present day 
Powers systems. 

When you want temperature control that will provide maximum 
comfort and fuel savings with lower operating and maintenance 


cost, contact Powers nearest office. There’s no obligation. 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Established 1891 © OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES © See Your Phone Book 

CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2718 Greenview Ave. e NEW YORK 17, N.Y., 23] E. 46th St 

LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 West 8th St. e TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave 
MEXICO, D. F., Edificio "La Nacional’ 601 
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Sate, Low Cost Way 
to Add More Classrooms... 


| 
| 





As classrooms ... or to meet any school building 
@ Fire-safe Weathertight. need ... Butler Steel Buildings save you up to 
@ Low Initial Cost. _ . 50% over the cost of conventional construction. 


Practically no maintenance And Butler Buildings are permanent, fire safe 


expense. 


buildings you can use as classrooms for 20 to 30 
@ Easily insulated, and at low 


; years. Or, if community conditions change, Butler 
cos 


Buildings can be quickly, economically converted 
@ Sturdy, long-life, bolted stee! . | 
construction to other school uses. There's a wide range of sizes 


to meet your needs. Your inquiry is invited. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. SB23, 7311 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
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Local Autonomy 


and the Admunistration of Large School Districts 


In recent has 


cleration ol 


years there been an ac- 
the long time trend toward 
the creation of larger school districts. 
Illinois, Texas, and Wisconsin 
are examples of states currently engaged 
ampaigns to reduce the number of 
eir school districts. 
Many of the advantages of large ad- 
strative units have been described in 
professional literature from time to time. 
ivings in the cost of operation are 
tressed frequently. Central office purchas- 
system wide programs for upkeep, 
itenance, and transportation; better 
zation of buildings, equipment, and 
‘uctional supplies are all cited as types 
wossible savings due to larger adminis- 
itive units. Better trained personnel for 
in administration and supervision is 
ially possible because such districts gen- 
erally can offer better salaries than smaller 
listricts. The scholastic population is large 
h to provide at a smaller per pupil 
ervices in such fields as health and 
ince. Better grouping of children for 
ses Of instruction can be expected 
ise larger attendance centers may be 
‘ed. The larger district offers a means 
‘lping to equalize education opportu- 
y equalizing the tax base, which may 
considerably among small districts 
priate for consolidation. Long term 
ims for school development and im- 
ment planned for large units tend to 
‘reater stability to education. 


\rkansas, 


s 


ric 


Three Major Advantages 


‘ee major advantages of large school 
which do not seem to be recog- 
generally, each emphasizing the more 


of Education 


; College for 
Nashville 4, Tenn 


George Peabody 
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creative phases of educational administra- 
tion, may be mentioned at this point. The 
first is concerned with systematic and 
continuous programs for the professional 
improvement of school personnel. The ur- 
gency of need for better ways of promot- 
ing the in-service education of teachers and 
other workers in education is no longer 
doubted. Resources for helping to plan, 
initiate, and carry on such programs can 
be provided to better advantage by large 
units. The second has to do with research 
and experimentation. Neglect in this area 
is a tremendous loss to education. There is 
great need for the stimulation and encour- 
agement of efforts to find ways of making 
schools more effective in the achievement 
of their goals. This can be done more 
effectively in larger, better supported 
school districts. The third advantage of 
large school districts referred to above is 
that they can increase the tempo of 
adaptability (the capacity to modify edu- 
cational practices in the light of new 
knowledge). Channels of communication 
among schools already exist. 

These three advantages go hand in 
hand. Although experimentation and 
adaptability are not synonymous, they are 
closely related. Experimentation may help 
provide the knowledge and understanding 
essential for adaptability, but does not 
guarantee it. A well-planned and dynamic 
in-service education program deriving 
much of its substance from research and 
experimentation offers great promise for 
improving schools. 


Better Leadership for Large Districts 


The creation of large school districts 
does not within itself insure for the schools 
all or any of the advantages enumerated 
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above. Improvement will depend to a great 
extent upon the vision and ability of those 
persons in leadership positions, school 
board members, superintendents, and oth- 
ers. Too little attention has been given to 
studying the nature of leadership needed 
in such positions, and the characteristics 
of successful leadership at work. This is 
especially true as it relates to preserving 
the autonomy and initiative of local school 
communities. Little attention has been de- 
voted to finding ways to cut into com- 
munity schools the local potential for im- 
proving education. 

Nearly all large school districts contain 
a number of attendance centers. These 
centers generally exist in rather well- 
defined communities, frequently villages 
and small towns which have their own 
local governments. Even in cities, schools 
may be located in areas having some of 
the characteristics of local communities. 
Consequently, such districts are often 
made up of a collection of relatively inde- 
pendent communities, each having its own 
particular differentiating qualities, which 
have a bearing on both educational need 
and the potential for producing education. 

Educational leadership ought to take 
into account these communities and pro- 
vide opportunities for local interest and 
initiative to function. Historically, Ameri- 
can communities have exemplified the best 
in our democracy through methods em- 
ployed in handling affairs of local concern. 
Many students of our society are disturbed 
over the present trend which removed 
more and more decision making from the 
hands of people on the local scene and 
places great power in remote authority. 
Has the pattern of educational administra- 
tion developed for large school districts 
contributed to this trend? 
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Helping All Parts of District 


Perhaps no institution of society is of 
interest and concern to so many people as 
our public school system, society's inven- 
tion for its own preservation and improve- 
ment. For the average citizen this interest 
is focused primarily on the school in his 
own community. The local school therefore 
offers an unexcelled opportunity for the 
exercise of those principles of democracy 
expressed through local autonomy at work. 
That schools can be greatly improved in 
the process is of great importance. 

A not uncommon reaction of large unit 
educational administrators to expression of 
initiative in school communities within 
their districts is illustrated by the follow- 
ing true story. Two major communities 
exist in the school district. They are quite 
different in nature, but their school pro- 
grams are intended to be practically iden- 
tical. One community, wealthier than the 
other and numbering among its citizens a 
large proportion of professional people, 
sought to discover ways of developing a 
better school program for its children. The 
people were willing to levy an additional 
tax upon themselves in order to provide 
better educational opportunities. The dis- 
trict superintendent and board of edu- 
cation frowned upon this interest and 
discouraged local activity for school im- 
provement —- because the unit could not 
do for the second community what the first 
was willing to do for itself. 

Undoubtedly, large school districts have 
tended to produce uniformity of purpose, 
curricula, and practice among member 
schools. While this may be desirable to a 
degree, when it results in such standardi- 
zation that particular school community 
problems and needs are not taken into 


A WORKING 


BOARD OF 


proper account, it is bad. Conformity to 
central office requirements is likely to be- 
come a maximum rather than a minimum 
goal. More obvious examples of insistence 
on uniformity may be observed by noting 
the frequent custom of painting all school 
buildings during the same period and ac- 
cording to the same color scheme. This, 
we have heard, is to enable the superin 
tendent to demonstrate that all schools 
are treated alike! If some school staff 
proposes a variation in common practice, 
it may be viewed with skepticism. In the 
first place other schools would not be get- 
ting the same thing. Secondly, if additional 
funds are involved, what would that do to 
the budget? Furthermore, all other schools 
in the district would be entitled to the 
same expenditure! 

Instructional practices may be subject to 
the same kind of influence through such 
means as supervision, the purchase and 
distribution of materials for use in instruc 
tion, and the kinds of records and reports 
required. 


Promotion of Local Initiative 


An obvious outcome of this type of ad 
ministration is that it places a premium on 
uniformity and puts a damper on the 
intiative and creativity of teachers and 
principals. Administration by central office 
directive, except in matters largely routine 
in nature, is restrictive. Even though rules, 
regulations, and directives may not cover 
many aspects of the educational program, 
the climate of relationships may become 
one in which individual and group initia- 
tive of teachers and lay citizens is ham 
pered unless some action is taken by the 
superintendent to encourage it. Without 
this encouragement people aren't likely to 
interpret the atmosphere as being permis 


sive, even though wide latitude 
exists for making use of the creat 
ties of individuals. 

Situations have been observed 
superintendents and school boards 
aggressive planning by school com 
because they interpreted it as i; 
dissatisfaction with existing lea 
This is further reflected by fea 
“things will get out of hand.” or 
ministrator won't be able to “ke 
of what is going on.” This may | 
as additional evidence that intang 
tors may do more to throttle cr 
than actual prescription. The net 
to encourage complacency and m 
of performance on the part of teac} 
a “hands off” attitude by laymen 

Solutions to these problems 
tional administration in large sc} 
tricts need not lie in the reduction 
size, but rather in reconstructing 
ory of leadership underlying their 
tration to provide leeway for the { 
ing of those principles of home ru 
are a part of the American heritag: 
means that the superintendent m 
firm believer in local autonomy and 
recognize the importance of findin, 
of cutting into the school progra: 
potential for good education whi 
to some extent in all 
that he will consider one of 
primary functions as being that of 
his office and its resources avail 
local school communities for helpi: 
in planning, organizing, carrying 01 
appraising their own program of educatio 
It means he will willingly share leadersh 
ind encourage its development in other 
Obviously the crucial factor in the 
ministration of large, or small, sc! 
tricts is the concept the superintendent 


commu! 
means 


of his own job. 


EDUCATION 


Montana 
public body is considered more 
portant than the County High Scho 


In Custer County, 


Board of Trustees which is respon 
sible for the schools of today and 
the citizens of the next gen 
The school board has under way, ®! 


ratio! 


extensive program of education I 
cluding special vocational \ rk 

preparation for business, homemab 
ing, 
careers. 


mechanical, and = agricultura 


Left to Right the board 1 cludes 
Charles E. Hood, principal; Gene 
Petro; Herman I-« ibinge! 

Roy Snyder: Arthur 
Fern Kimball; Nfiarti 


vieve 
chairman; 
Gilbert; 
Swanson. 
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Mounting and perplexing school ad- 
ministrative problems necessitate today, 
more than ever before, clear-cut and well- 
conceived administrative organization. 
Unless responsibilities are specifically 
allocated and channels of authority deter- 
mined whereby the responsibilities may be 
assumed and discharged, there may be 
considerable confusion, delay, and neg- 
lect in the administrative function. Despite 
the merits of democratic administration, 
chance cannot be taken that administra- 
tive problems will be solved by group 
initiation without authoritative direction 
Many administrative matters must be 
acted upon promptly by those possessing 
the special qualifications demanded by 
their positions. Good organization expe- 
dites action. 

Since organization is a determinant of 
effective school administration, it is essen- 
tial that the organization be planned on 
the basis of sound principles. In fact, a 
fundamental function of administration is 
to plan organization which will facilitate 

idministration. Only when organiza- 

tion is planned in accordance with sound 

principles, such as the following, is it 

kely to give optimum aid in the effective 
idministration of the school system. 

: Those responsible for performing 

ulministrative functions should plan the 

organization. In only rare instances is the 

nistrative organization of a school 

stipulated by law. Usually the 

board is authorized by law to 

and organize the administrative 

the school system. It is neither 

practice nor sound policy, how 

lor the board to select and organize 

lire administrative personnel for the 

system. The board is more likely to 

a superintendent of schools, and 
ct upon his recommendations in 
itters. The superintendent likewise 
properly solicit the collaboration of 


f Education, Duke University, Durham, 
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Jasic. Principles of School 
Administrative Organization £6 pence 


other members of the staff in planning 
the administrative organization. The prin- 
cipals, who are key officers in the organi- 
zation, and the teachers, who are much 
concerned, should be consulted in plan- 
ning staff and administratiye relations. In 
brief, all persons on a school staff, having 
responsibilities with respect to certain 
administrative problems, should be per- 
mitted to help plan the organization. 


Modified Line-and-Staff Type 
Desirable 


2. Pattern of organization should be 
purposeful, Organization without a phi- 
losophy of education is purposeless. The 
school philosophy suggests the framework 
of organization; it outlines the purposes 
and goals of education. After the goals of 
education have been determined, proper 
consideration would be given to adminis- 
trative and staff offices and their rela- 
tionships in the organizational structure 
necessary to make those goals attainable. 
A purposeful organization would con- 
ceivably call for the services of various 
advisory committees, working committees, 
co-ordinating councils, and individuals. 
Some modification of the line-and-staff 
type of organization would be desirable 
in specifying administrative and staff rela~ 
tionships and allocating responsibilities. 
for the initiation, direction, and co-ordi- 
nation of efforts of all groups and indi- 
vidual members of the organization.., 

3. Organization should determine the 
selection of personnel. A common prac- 
tice in planning the administrative organi- 
zation of a school system is to apportion 
the responsibilities among existing staff 
members. Although often there appears 
to be no immediate alternative, such prac 
tice is a compromise of principle with 
condition. The result is that the effective- 
ness of the organization is limited by the 
number and abilities of its members. 
Where possible, a better practice is to 
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determine what is to be done and then 
to select the personnel who can perform 
the intended functions most capably. The 
guiding principle is to find the individual 
to fit the position rather than to change 
the position to fit the individual. This can 
be done more readily in the larger school 
systems where it is more possible perhaps 
to transfer members of the staff to posi- 
tions for which their abilities and interests 
are best fitted. Where satisfactory transfer 
cannot be made and tenure rights are 
rigid the administration may have to suffer 
temporarily. A well-conducted in-service 
training program, however, will go far in 
qualifying persons to fit into a planned 
organization. 


_ Lines of Responsibility 

“4. Clear and precise responsibilities 
should be assigned to each member of 
the organization. Although maladminis- 
tration often results from acts of some 
member of the organization who holds a 
position for which he is not fitted, the 
cause may conceivably be due to a po- 
tentially capable official who does not 
know what his intended responsibilities 
are. A fundamental purpose of adminis- 
tration is to define the organization; to 
describe and allocate the various functions 
and responsibilities in such an orderly and 
precise fashion that each member will 
know what he is individually expected to 
assume and perform. The top executive 
in a school organization should specify 
clearly the extent and nature of responsi- 
bilities delegated to his immediate sub- 
ordinates, and other officials with dele- 
gating authority should do likewise. Even 
though all members of the educational 
staff are working toward a common end, 
that end can be attained most effectively 
when each individual knows, assumes, 


and discharges his specific responsibilities. - 
5. No person occupying a single posi=— 


tion in the organization should be respon- 
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sible to more than one person. The biblical 
principle that “a man cannot serve two 
masters” is applicable to the administra- 
tive organization of a school system. Any 
member of the staff who is required to 
take orders from two or more superiors 
is likely to be confused, inefficient, and 
irresponsible. For example, a supervisor 
who is held responsible to both an assist- 
ant superintendent and the principal of a 
school is likely to receive conflicting orders 
which will result in performances unsatis- 
factory to either or both superiors. Al- 
though the supervisor would have rela- 
tions with both, it would be preferable to 
have line relations with one, presumably 
the assistant superintendent, and staff 
relations with the other. In general the 
nature of the staff relations would be 
defined and authorized by the immediately 
superior line officer,~ 

6. Responsibility should be delegated 
judiciously. Although the superintendent 
of schools may be held responsible for the 
management of the entire system, it is 
obvious that he cannot serve as the func- 
tionary in all the administrative aspects 
of the organization. His own primary 
responsibility will be to determine what 
parts of the aggregate responsibility re- 
quire his personal performance and what 
parts require performances by others. In 
the partition and delegation of responsi- 
bilities to others there should be caution 
that the nature and extent of a responsi- 
bility do not exceed the capacity of the 


person expected to perform it. Conversely, _ 


the delegated responsibility should not 
fall short of the capacity of the person 
who will perform it; otherwise his capac- 
ity would not be fully utilized. This prin- 
ciple is similarly applicable in the re- 
delegation of responsibilities. The one to 
whom a task or job is delegated becomes 
responsible for doing that job, but the 
superior who delegates this responsibility 
remains responsible for its performance. 


Exercise of Authority 


7. Responsibility should be commen- 


surate with authority. It is inconceivable 
that one can accept a responsibility with- 
out the power to perform it, or conversely, 
that one should possess authority for 
which there is no related responsibility. 
When an officer in a school organization 
delegates a responsibility to a subordinate, 
it is implied that the authority accom- 
panies the responsibility. When one has 
exceeded his authority in the exercise of 
administrative affairs it is likely because 
he has either disregarded or misinter- 





preted his true responsibility. In order 
to avoid misuse of authority, the respon- 
sibility should be unmistakably defined. 
If circumstances necessitate the withdraw- 
al of authority, it is to be understood that 
the concerned member no longer assumes 
the responsibility with which it was dele- 
gated. Divorcement of authority and re- 
sponsibility make organization meaning- 
less. 

‘B.A uthority should be exercised demo- 
cratically. Although authority of a school 
Official may include all means necessary 
and proper for the performance of respon- 
sibility, that authority may be most effec- 
tive if exercised with some consideration 
of the human element. Authority exercised 
democratically in a school organization 
does not at all preclude orderliness and 
control. It is more likely to engender co- 
operativeness in the performance of tasks 
toward a mutual goal. Although authority 
is generally conceived as flowing down- 
ward from the top executive of the organi- 
zation, it is frequently beneficial to solicit 
suggestions from subordinates. Communi- 
cation, designed to improve the organiza- 
tion and the administration, should flow 
from bottom to top as well as from top 
to bottom. 

‘9, Organizational structure should 
possess unity of direction. Unity of direc- 
tion or purpose can be accomplished best 
when one person is designated as being 
responsible for the administration of the 
entire school system. This principle is 
well illustrated by the so-called “unit 
type” of organization as contrasted with 
the “multiple type.” If the school board 
appoints one person to serve as chief 
executive for the board, that person has 
the responsibility and the accompanying 
authority to delegate responsibilities 
among the members of the staff in such 
a manner that all are working toward the 
same end. On the other hand, if the board 
appoints two or more co-ordinate execu- 
tives who are individually responsible to 
the board for designated phases of the 
administration, it is possible that they 
would work at cross purposes. The board 
could hardly direct the performances of 
its co-ordinate executives for purposes 
of unity without reserving and assuming 
for itself the executive function. Such 
would be contrary to sound administrative 
procedure. 


Flow of Authority 


10. No official in the organization 
should be by-passed in the flow of author- 
itv. A well-defined school organization 
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will indicate to whom one must 
ceive orders or approvals. It \, 
improper for the principal of a 
go directly to the superintendent o: schools 
with problems for which an <Sistant 
superintendent has been designited to 
deal. Conversely, it would be contrary to 
good administrative procedure {or the 
superintendent to approach the principal 
directly about matters previously dele. 
gated to the assistant superintendent's area 
of responsibility and authority. Tv do so 
would indicate a disregard, misinterpreta. 
tion, or modification of the administrative 
organization. Disregard of the specified 
lines of authority detracts from functional 
organization. 

1. Change in scope of responsibility 
of any official should be explained to all 
concerned. A flexible organization will 
permit reassignment of responsibilities to 
staff members in order to meet the chang- 
ing needs of a school system. Frequently 
the addition or elimination of a central- 
office position will necessitate a change 
in the extent and nature of responsibil 
ities to be assumed by certain other offi- 
cers of the organization. Certainly the per- 
son whose responsibilities and authority 
have been changed should be informed 
accordingly and immediately. Moreover, 
all members of the staff who have adminis- 
trative relations with the member whose 
scope of responsibility has been changed 
should be so advised. Although it may 
not be necessary to prepare a new chart 
or manual of organization because of 2 
slight and perhaps temporary change in 
the allocation of responsibility, it might 
be well to at least disseminate the infor- 
mation by issuing a mimeographed bul- 


) tO re- 
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12. A chart and manual of organiza 
tion should be kept up to date. Period 
cally, and particularly after important 
administrative personnel changes have 
been made, a new chart of organization 
with explanatory comments should b& 
prepared and made available to at least 
all members of the school stati. Some 
superintendents present each newly 
elected member of the staff with an 
organizational chart and manual so that 
administrative and staff relations may be 
properly understood from the outset. The 
absence of a chart is likely to caus 
uncertainty and differences of opinion 
regarding personnel relationships Ob- 


viously, though, the chart or manual of 
organization is worthless unless ! » 
adhered to in all administrative Pe 
formances. 
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The Broader 


Value of the 


School Lunch Program 


Else Maxwell" 


lhe h program is one of the many 


new tunes Which the whirling disk of prog- 


ress has thrust into the modern school. 
The interplay of many movements has 
erved to bring into focus the need and 
importance of adequate hot food for chil- 
iren during school hours. Our forefathers 

us for generations of the im 
wrtance of good food in attaining a 
healthful adulthood and a vigorous old 
we. Grandfather’s root cellar and smoke- 
house, his home supply of milk and cheese, 
his trek to the mill for whole ground grain, 
ven | reliance on sassafras tea and 


d molasses were the forerunners 
he late nineteenth century of the sci 
1 nutrition. 

Had rural economies not been outranked 
y great industrial movements it is doubt 
« school lunch program and the 

lication of the science of nutri- 
vould have made rapid progress. 
al changes made grandfather’s 

; philosophy of foods obsolete, they also 
served to carry his observations of food 

ilues into the new science. But the voices 

rt ither or of the science of nutrition 

atch for the lure of the honey 
oth-pleading, prize-awarding, suc- 

| advertisers who were equipped 
and talent to market anything 

!! to pebble soup and make people 
|he outcome of this “refined living” 

in astounding number of young 
lor selective draft service in 

\ |. Evidence indicated that they 
ctims of inadequate diets dur- 
ears of growth. Moreover, the 
left a permanent mark on their 
physical structures. It seemed 
'e that this condition should be 
‘ country whose food supply 

n the history of the world! 


limited Early Beginnings 


« other spotlights playing on the 
mily. Social surveys began to 
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show that, although we had a goodly sup 
ply of food and equipment, it was by no 
means adequate or equable. People in great 
areas in the majority of states were found 
living under conditions fostering diseases, 
malformations of growth, nervous and 
emotional instability. Either through pov- 
erty, ignorance, or lack of home control, 
children were growing up under conditions 
which contributed to make them poor risks 
as future citizens. 

Even with these facts and statistics to 
warn us, the daily lunch was not readily 
accepted as a school activity. Food habits 
have their roots deeply embedded in fam- 
ily mores. Taking over the noon feeding 
of pupils away from home seemed to usurp 
family and personal prerogatives. Conse- 
quently, the school gave attention only to 
the providing of lunches for children 
whose lack of food interfered with their 
ability to study. In many cases the relief 
of the child’s poverty was not the moti- 
vating factor. State aid in many cities is 
based on daily attendance records. If a 
child is hungry he is not likely to show up 
at school with any degree of regularity. 
Hence the schools soon recognized the im- 
portance of providing breakfasts and 
lunches for the children of needy families. 
Often this food was prepared by the little 
girls in “domestic science” classes. Fre- 
quently, it was scant, unappetizing fare 
to which the unfortunate children were 
herded. Neither could they have enjoyed 
eating under the prying eyes of the little 
cooks and their teacher. Naturally the 
social implications were not conducive to 
the expansion of this type of a lunch 
service. 


Those Home Prepared Lunches 


Since the beginning of the public school 
system we have been too close to their 
daily work to see some of the obvious 
problems crying for solution. For genera- 
tions we had become used to the rows of 
lunch boxes or paper bags reposing on the 
shelf in the cloak hall. The picture doubt- 
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less brings back the aroma which was the 
blend of the foods, fused with the stale 
odor of the hall, and the musty smell of 
well-seasoned wet coats, caps, and over- 
shoes. Maybe you lost your appetite when 
you opened your lunch and the accumula- 
tion of these scents wafted upward! Or 
perhaps you recall, understanding now, the 
plight of the little Brown kids — colorless, 
stunted, and wobbly — who practically 
never brought a lunch and pretended they 
were not hungry. How they sneaked away 
while you were devouring your thick pork 
sandwiches and caramel-iced cake? Or you 
have since wondered what has become of 
the Markinsky kids who crowded around 
a common lunch pail and hid their heads 
behind the desk while they ate their 
lunches of cold pancakes? 

Or maybe you remember being raven- 
ously hungry yet no place was provided to 
eat lunch on days that were cold or rainy? 
lhe teachers often locked their classroom 
doors because they didn’t want pupils in 
the rooms because of the crumbs, odors, 
and sticky-jelly desk tops which were left 
behind. Or, as a solution, you were herded 
into the room of the teacher who was on 
“lunch duty.’ Do you recall feeling wel- 
come or free to enjoy your lunch hour 
with your associates in this setup? How 
queer it seemed that teachers took so little 
delight in eating! Usually they consumed 
a store sandwich and ate an orange as they 
read and kept order. There was little fun 
in those lunch periods. The idea was to 
swallow as fast as possible; get away to 
play or to loaf and get into mischief. Per- 
haps you belonged to the favored few who 
had jingling nickels and dimes with which 
to buy hot dogs, pop, and iced cookies at 
the corner store. 


Social Changes in Homes 


All the while these problems were be- 
coming more and more acute; the home 
and school pictures were changing. Many 
mothers were earning family incomes along 
with the fathers. There was no one home 
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The lunch hour is a social period for older children. 


at lunch time. Small schools were being 
consolidated into larger units. Children 
were transported long distances. This 
meant an early breakfast, if any at all 
was eaten. It was late when the children 
returned home. A noon lunch at school 
became necessary under these conditions 
In the cities lunch hours were staggered 
to suit classroom schedules made necessary 
by the enrollments which exceeded the ca- 
pacity of existing buildings. In other cases 
lunch hours were shortened to allow for 
afterschool time for extracurricular activi- 
ties. Children had no time to go home for 
lunch. The answer in most cases was for 
a child to carry his lunch or have it in 
the school lunchroom. 

All the while Federal bureaus, Land 
Grant and other colleges and universities, 
research foundations, and agencies inter- 
ested in social welfare were making studies 
which showed the effect of quality feeding 
upon individuals. Old findings were veri- 
fied and new approaches ventured which 
showed that well-balanced diets of high 
nutritive content yielded stronger, larger 
bodies: healthful functioning of the di- 
gestive, respiratory, and circulatory sys 
tems: decreases of the incidence and se- 
verity of infectious diseases; reductions ol! 
illnesses which followed in the path of 
deficiency diseases; improved dental con- 
dition and lessened frequency of dental 
caries: a stabilizing effect on the nervous 
systems and emotional states of children. 
\ll these improved physical conditions 
were paralleled by reduced behavior prob- 
lems, increased ability to give attention to 
classroom procedure, and better school at- 
tendance. 

Studies were also carried on which 
howed how to approach some of the prob- 
lems in order to make the lunchroom more 
than a place for filling one’s stomach at 
lunch time. Magazines carried reports of 
studies on methods for teaching children 
to like unfamiliar foods: devices used in 
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gaining community, teacher, and _ pupil 
interest in the school lunch program. Other 
articles listed types of problems in social 
and physical sciences, English, accounting, 
arithmetic, etc., which originated in the 
cafeteria and which could be used daily 
as teaching problems. Weight and meas- 
urement studies of pupils indicated that 
progress was made when better food be- 
came a habitual part of a child's life. 
Methods were tested for making the lunch 
hour an hour of enjoyable recreation. 
Finally teachers told of techniques and 
procedures in cafeteria management which 
stimulated desirable eating habits and 
helped make the cafeteria generally a 
success. 


The Depression Helped 
Lunch Movement 


\lthough these pointers were slowly a 
cepted they left their mark. Then came 
the depression, reducing if not voiding, 
many of the customs and privileges which 
the families of the richest country in the 
world believed their due. Food prices 
though low, were not low enough for the 
jobless families to afford. History had 
warned us that unrest and civil troubles 
came when people were hungry. Hence 
those schools which had not operated the 
school lunch program were encouraged to 
do so. The Federal Government stepped in 
with subsidies for needy children who ate 
lunches or drank milk at school. The leg 
islation under which the United State 
Department of Agriculture has carried on 
the federal lunch aid program has been 
the strongest influence for raising the 
tandard of school lunches and making 
them almost universally available. Without 
question the stabilization of farm prices and 
the use of unsalable farm surpluses have 
been more powerful underlying motives for 
federal aid than the direct help to children 





and to education. But the federal 
been a powerful help. 

In smaller communities parent-; 
associations and other organization 
ested in child welfare sponsored th, 
school lunch by supplying equipmen| 
labor, and by pledging the mone, 
to make up deficits at the end of t! 
In the early thirties the W.P.A. ste 
with a well-financed plan for set} 
standards and supervising the trai; 
school-lunch employees. Plans were \ 
out with administrators, and book 
rections were supplied; all these { 
activities were invaluable in 
better policies and procedures, 

Out of this patchwork beginni: 
now developed one of the biggest 
services which the schools have ven 
to provide. Throughout the count 
schools have extensive, well-ec 
kitchens and lunchrooms for food 
lhere are great numbers of schoo! 
be reached. The problem confront 
now is how to proceed to exte: 
services to areas in need and how 
the most of the possibilities at hand 


| has 


i her 
inter- 
daily 
and 
eeded 
year, 


1 in 


era 


de Ve 


et 


The School Board’s Task 

Assuming that it is the job of the school 
board to employ executives to approve th 
policies of administration and to look to 
the professional executives to carry on the 
work of the lunchrooms from day to day 
it follows that it is important for the mem- 
bers of school boards to be aware of the 
goals of school lunch activities. The obvi- 
ous purpose of a school lunch is to serv: 
nutritious, appetizing food in a pleasing 
manner at a price which the children ca: 
pay and which at the same time will me: 
the costs of production. The hidden valu 
of teaching good food habits: of 
the levels of physical and mental healt 
through the ability to choose and eat 
well-balanced diet; of  integratir 
lunchroom problems into the tea 
tasks of the school as a whole: of 
the cafeteria to play a part in so 
community welfare — all these de 
fects are of great importance. 

\n effective lunch program net 
wholehearted co operation of th 
tration and the teaching staft 
ucceed. Many a school cafeteria 
cause neither of these groups feel 
duties include an interest in the 
lunch. This is understandable wh 
considers the pressure ol both 
and extracurricular activities; the 
voice which the lunchroom direct 
in curricular activities, and the 
few of the teachers have been t 
children’s nutrition or have ha 
nificance of a lunch program | 
their attention. Here the school b 
render a significant service b 
that the school lunch be_ place 
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In School Windows — 
TEE 


HIDDEN 
TREASUR 


John F-. Delaney’ 


Reclaiming hidden treasure from the ocean 
f the world has tempted adventurous 
nation and clime. It has been 


yn of mariners for ages 


Salvaging millions of educational dollars 
nually sunk into the tax bills of parents 
\merican pupils is a comparatively new 


nent and a somewhat hopeless activity 
tems 

1947, the hidden 

the Chicago Public School System 

more than $2 ).000. Then it 

ething should be done about it. 

the custom of treasure trove 

the hidden treasure 

reverted to the school treasury, those 

e hidden 


vears prior to 


ind while 


treasure were rewarded 


ciently — except in reverse - 
wner received per cent of the 
ire and the finder per cent In 


ler was the pupil attendance 
chools and the rew ird was 


ks selected by pupil committees 


ri¢ 
int trained a spotlight on 
{ iffecting every school 
to! Those who parti pated 
their fingers each vear and 
{ of achievement will not 
depths re iched in 1044¢ 
e achievement ittained by 
due to the campaign of a 


on Committee on Conserva 


nd Municipal Property is re 


se of it 


S organized campaign 


} | 
reakage 


larceny, burglary, 


igainst school property, public 


ind municipal street lights 
© 4 the 


lation are focused on 


Department, Chicago Publ Sch 
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Superintendent of Schools, Herold C. Hunt, awarding 
certificates to Chicago pupils for best records in reducing 
school window breakage. 


Authentic estimates of 
tax bills and paid 
parents of pupils - 


costs blended into 


by property 


in Chicago are 


owners — 


Annual Ten-year 
Cost Cost 
School window 
breakage $250,000 $2,500,000 
Coal cost due to 
breakage..... ; 8.440 84,400 
Larceny and burglary 12,500 125,000 
Parks (property 
destruction 50,000 500,000 
Municipal (street 
lights 75,000 750,000 


School 


Bac h- 


The Committee on Conservation of 
ind Municipal Property, with William 
rach, member of the board, chai 
into being early in 1947. In 


compiled the following 


conse results 
so lar as W ndow break ige alo ( t ed 
Year No. of Broken 
Panes 
1946 60,799 
1947 37,105 
1948 37,435 
1949 33,916 
' , ; 
New York’s Problem 
Current reports of the situation in New 
York City are vague with Superintendent Wil 
liam Jansen reporting as follows I have 


no current hgures to 
n New York Citv is 


some areas where the playground space ts 


give vou. The situation 


extremely variable. In 


adjacent to the school, the breakage is very 
great. In other areas practically no windows 


are broken In order to give voung people an 
‘Ch 


iverages 


Lec eoet replacit » broker . - 


have salvaged $300,705 of hidden tre 


breakage alone 
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opportunity to have recreation, we keep our 
playground gates unlocked at all times. As a 
result, we have heavy breakage during the 
long daylight hours of summer.” 

New York’s situation was vividly portrayed 
by Commissioner Robert Moses who attained 
renown for his civic efforts and who composed 
a lengthy document titled “Vandals at Work.” 
Space permits only extracts from his informa- 


tive paper 
It is easy to measure the immense cost of 
vandalism, but still easier to exaggerate the 


number, spirit and support of those responsible. 
For, make no mistake about it, a minority of 
vicious hoodlums and bad eggs cause most of 
the serious trouble and a small minority can do 
immense harm in a short time without much 
danger of detection. Five per cent of the users 
of any public property —for public property is 
the main target — whether it be school buildings 
ind equipment, school and library books, parks 
and plavgrounds, statuary or street lights and 
fixtures the other ninety-five 
have a right to enjoy 
The Brooklyn Public 


vandalism is a consider 


can wreck what 
Library reports that 


ible problem throughout 


the Borough, although no one section suffers 
more than another and no particular pattern 
ilong racial, economic or national lines is dis- 
cernible. Renair of broken windows, a major 
item in public buildings of all kinds, represents 
the greatest expense Windows are irresistible 
targets to manv children The Brooklyn 
Library showed a loss of 12,000 volumes last 
vear. Plates were torn out. comments written in 
ind manv volumes lost or stolen from shelves 


In the New 


mutilation of libr 


York Public Librarv, theft or 
irv books and deliberate damage 


to its buildings add up to close to $10,000 a 
veal Selfish. lazy readers tear pages or 
sections out of encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
nthologies to avoid the effort of copying them. 


Damage to Manhattan and Bronx library 
buildings assume large Tt costs about 
$600 a vear to replace broken windows Van- 
dalism in New York City’s parks and playgrounds 


proportions 


cost us $200,468 last vear As to actual 
figures. last vear’s replacement of light globes 
nd bulbs cost 822.922: of trees and shrubs. 
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$36,204; of benches, bench ends and bench slats, 
$28,046; of lawns, $47,723; and of drinking 
fountains, $11,872. 

. .. A small fine from two to ten dollars will 
do wonders to establish the principle that training 
and responsibility begin at home, that breaking 
things and hurting people is not cute and that 
things that are broken must be replaced. 


Harold D. Hynds, superintendent of Plant 
Operation and Maintenance Brooklyn Public 
schools, reports: “With regard to costs re- 
sulting from vandalism, including glass break- 
age, I estimate that the annual cost during 
each of the years from 1946 to 1949 inclusive 
was in the neighborhood of $270,000. 

“The estimated annual cost may be broken 
down — glass breakage, $163,000; contract 
work and loss of equipment, $40,000; fire loss 
(contract work), $50,000; custodial force — 
material and labor, $17,000. While the cost 
of glass breakage is quite accurate. the other 
figures are estimates only.” 


Other Cities Report 


Chicago and New York are not distinctive 
in their problem of damage to school and 
municipal property. Reports from other cities 
furnish suggestions of a national situation 
and an enormous cost to the taxpayers: 

Some of the cities canvassed sent details 
of cost of broken window panes. A most in- 
teresting report came from the Seattle (Wash.) 
public schools. It showed the following an- 
nual costs: 


1939 $1,644.18 1945 $ 8,121.86 
1940 2,251.05 1946 =—:11,381.07 
1941 2,305.8! 1947 10,958.90 
1942 3,987.54 1948 14,941.85 
1943 4,444.44 1949 11,888.63 
1944 7,288.89 1950 13,689.23 


Seattle, with a school population of 122,951, 
shows a 12-year accumulation of $92,903.45 
expense for broken windows 


Typical Situations 
Other 


cities reporting costs rather than 





the four-year period from 1946 through 1949 
as follows: 1946, $16,056.81; 1947, $20,577.74; 
1948, $28,474.72; 1949, $27,333.58. Pitts- 
burgh’s school population is 73,848. 

Somerville, Mass., with a school population 
of 14,802, reports costs due to window break- 
age for the four years as: 1946, $3,240.62; 
1947, $2,269.24; 1948, $3,736.47; 1949, $2.- 
956.56. There are 27 school buildings in this 
system. 

Flint, Mich., reports costs for the four years 
as follows: 1946, $6,024.60; 1947, $6,499.09; 
1948, $9,915; 1949, $8,861.10. There are 38 
school buildings with 31,717 students in at- 
tendance. The total cost for a five-year period 
is $36,171.40. 

Omaha, Neb., furnishes cost figures for the 
four-year period as: 1946, $2,349.63; 1947, 
$2.962.14; 1948, $2,955.07: 1949, $3,759.79. 

The School District of Philadelphia reports 
$275,020.15 as expenditures made in the four- 
year period to restore broken window panes 
to schoo! buildings. The school population 
there is 228,027. Specifically the year 1946 
showed a cost of $50,778.65: 1947, $59,380.07; 
1948, $82,291.51: and 1949, $82,569.92. 

Clarence W. Anderson, custodian of build- 
ings and grounds for the 26 public schools of 
Fort Wayne analyzes the causes and percent- 
ages as follows: 


Per Cent 
Accidental during school hours.... 10 
Broken during play periods..... 10 


Broken by hail, wind, and weather...... 5 
Broken by neighbor children after school 
Broken by vandals who break to destroy 


Broken because of faulty setting or 


hardware 5 


Some of the reactions contained in replies 
received from various cities reflect upon the 
specific situation as it 
city. 


ipplies to the particular 


Where Play Causes Damage 


James T. Wilson, superintendent of public 
instruction, Dade County, Fla. (Miami), ob- 





per cent of our glass breakage; the 1. 
is due to carelessness and hurrica: 
vandalism problem has not been one o 
glass as much as of damage to the in: 
school plants, and especially cafeteria 

Walter E. Rilling, secretary-busine 
ager of the Milwaukee Board of Scho 
tors, comments in part as follows: ‘\' 
a sizable amount of window breaka, 
result of the extensive use made 0: 
grounds and adjacent playgrounds 
agers and others in both supervised 
supervised activities — particularly 
games. However, we have not fou: 
be so great as to call for a campaig 
damages of this type or kind.” 

Edwin F. Nelson, assistant superinte: 
charge of business affairs at Hartford 
writes: “While we cannot give you 
ber of panes broken each year, | 
distinct impression that the problen 
coming increasingly worse here.” 

W. F. Holzappel, chief building engi: 


the Wilmington, Del., Board of Public Educa. 
tion, states: “We do not keep any statistics 


on the number of panes broken dur 


under 


Our 


roken 


or of 


- = 
bo | ~ 


ne 


PeT O° 


ng 


school year. Would like to state that 


considerable. We estimate it takes 1'4 glaziers 


full time replacing the glass through 
system. Our enrollment is 
12,800.” 

Alvin T. Stolen, superintendent 
education, Duluth: “This matter is 


success in trying to improve the situation 


John Brown, business manager 


education, Elizabeth, N. J., comment 
your study of this situation will bring about 
any reduction in the breakage each \ 


will mean a great saving.” 
Thomas B. Portwood, superintende: 
Antonio, Tex 


If 


@ar 


‘ \4 


Independent School Distnc 


“We have carried on a campaign of appeal ' 
students through Parent-Teacher Associatior 


student councils in junior and sen 
schools and through other such aver 
we believe that this movement has | 
in the conservation of school prop 
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number of panes broken follow: Pittsburgh’s serves in part: “It has been my observation other public property. We have | 
public schools show a cost of $92,442.85 for that vandalism accounts for only ahout 25 the students. themselves. can 
SCHOOL WINDOW BREAKAGE REPORTED BY TYPICAL CITIES 
Number of Panes Broken School Number of Panes Broken Noh 
(by year) Population (by year) Populat 
1946 = 1947 1948 1949 1946 = 1947 1948 = 1949 

Phoenix. Ariz. an 2.200 2200 2.200 18.424 Elizabeth, N. J. 1,224 1,405 1,469 2,430 4,576 
Los Angeles, Calif. 22,070 20,226 21,090 22,560 363,338 Trenton, N. J. 2,727 2,364 2871 2897 NS 
Oakland, Calif. 10,041 7,517 8076 7,750 60,655 Syracuse, N. Y. 1951 2052 2,572 2,162 26,399 
Atlanta, Ga. ‘es 5,516 5,256 5,209 60,916 Utica, N. Y. 3,920 3,140 §=3,800 = 3,420 
South Bend, Ind. 1,200 1500 1,500 1,000 13,540 Akron, Ohio 4,234 5.310 5,644 39.808 
Kansas City, Kans. 665 460 755 1075 23,042 Cincinnati, Ohio 6897 7,252 6.19 
Louisville, Ky. 4,055 5,338 5,065 5298 44,092 Columbus, Ohio 4.506 4,218 5.046 4,198 S001" 
Springfield, Mass. 1,600 1,600 1,500 1,800 27,349 Dayton, Ohio 4,887 4,977 5.482 6,137 ” 
Detroit, Mich. 19,451 19,113 17,928 18,802 237,018 Toledo, Ohio 4212 5,099 5352 4,929 Win 
Duluth, Minn. 1110 1,378 995 1,485 18,190 Youngstown, Ohio 1406 1,425 1175 2,011 220 
St. Paul, Minn. 3,025 2334 3,058 3,137 36,238 Providence, R. I. 3,168 3,637 3,137, 4,057 (74 
Jackson, Miss. 1.237 1.206 =««'1,152.s«1,071 «11,636 Memphis, Tenn. 7 4,127 3,680 43,110 
Kansas City Mo. 4,902 4505 4,760 5,049 58,916 Nashville, Tenn. 1184 1,257 1,333 1,565 25.448 
St. Louis, Mo. 20,658 21,212 21,531 23,876 109,223 Chattanooga, Tenn. 1650 2450 2,175 3,016 71.0" 
Manchester, N. H. 379 318 425 §22 6,577 Cheyenne, Wyo. 937 727 815 827 
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zhe BOARD of EDUCATION 
WILL PAY A 


REWARD oF $25°° 


FOR INFORMATION 


a 


LEADING TO THE ARREST 
AND CONVICTION OF ANYONE 


DAMAGING This PROPERTY 


te. BA us 


Reward sign placed on school buildings, Chicago, 
in a war against window breakage. 


d secure greater co-operation from 
tudents than can be gotten by any 
vement.”’ 


What Can Be Done About It? 


e Chicago board of education was 
ore than $300,000 in hidden trea- 
three-year period, many effective 
ere being tried out by the Com- 

Conservation of School and Munici- 

erty, with the co-operation of the 
of Commerce, Boys Club Associa- 
g Service Employees International 


Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, Girl 

District, Police Department, 

\ tion of Commerce, Parent- 

\ tion, and Student Councils of 
co-operating 

right man was selected to organize 

gn became assured when it was 


William Bachrach, chairman, had 
forgotten experience during his 


Someone broke a light in the 
ittended. Suspicion was di- 
he’d had nothing to do 

he was reprimanded and forced 
e light. Now he was chairman of 
nittee which must stamp out 
sible. That’s what he wanted 


ep in the campaign was to call 
rious departments of the school 
epresentatives of the co-operating 
study the problem 
Many constructive 
vere offered and put into effect by 


ioroughly 


the committee 


gn was concentrated upon 214 
bad breakage records 
112 which make up the Chicago 
tem; reward signs were posted on 
dings; the Building Service Em- 
¢rnational Union prepared and dis- 
».000 circulars to students, with 
to read, take home, and return 
parent; a “Flying Squadron” of 


window 
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speakers under the direction of Joseph E. 
Marcus of the Junior Association of Com- 
merce was organized; close co-operation of 
neighbors immediately adjacent to school 
property was enlisted; co-operation of school 
stores was solicited and a plan to make the 
school enrollment part of the team by reward- 
ing schools for bringing about the most im- 
in reducing window breakage and 
was initiated. 


provement 
vandalisn 


The Committee’s First Report 
The first annual report of the 
on Conservation of School and 
Property is enlightening. It reads 


Municipa 


During 1946, the Chicago Public Schools spent 
$215,000 for the purchase of library books. Dur 


ing 1946, the Chicago Public Schools spent 





William Bachrach, member of 
the Chicago board of education, 


and original chairman of the 
committee for conservation of 
school and municipal property. 


1951 


Committee 





What may happen to the windows of municipal property. 
An abandoned Chicago public building. 


$273,000 to replace the broken windows in school 
buildings. The first expenditure was a construc- 
tive investment; the second was a costly symbol 
of wastefulness, destructive of educational values. 

In February of 1947, the School Board author- 
ized a Committee on Conservation of School 
Property to crusade against window breakage. 

One phase of the Committee’s work was a 
glass-saving contest with prizes to schools achiev- 
ing the best record in the seven-month period 
between February and September — 1947 com- 
pared with 1946. Prizes totaling $22,000 worth 
of library books were authorized, to be awarded 
to the 228 schools which achieve the lowest two- 
year record, or the greatest percentage of reduc- 
tion in 1947 over 1946 between February and 
August inclusive. The principals, teachers, engi- 
neers, newspapers, the P.T.A. and local civic 
leaders joined wholeheartedly in the contest and 
the outcome was very successful. Sixteen thousand 
fewer window panes were broken in_ school 

lildings between February and September in 
1947 than in 1946. 

The second phase of the Committee’s work 
involved a longer range plan, namely, a twelve- 
month record of glass-saving achievement for 
the calendar year 1947 compared with 1946. In 
1946, a total of 60,799 window panes were 
broken; in 1947 only 37,105 panes were broken 
Attached herewith is a list of elementary and 
high schools which made the best records, an- 
ilvzed according to (a) fewest window panes 
broken during 1947 and (b) greatest percentage 
of reduction in breakage in 1947 over 1946— 
grouped according to large schools and small 
schools 

In 1936 to 1946, a period of ten years, about 
$2,500,500 worth of window panes were broken 
in public schools. During 1947 due to the cam- 
paign against breakage, $118,500 was saved. It is 
hoped that this saving may be reflected by giving 
the schools that made a savings useful play- 
ground, gymnasium and other equipment to 
be taken from the building fund. Instead of 
appropriating $300,000 as was done in 1947, 
$200,000 was appropriated for 1948, so every 
effort must be made to keep up the spirit of 
conservation which has been developed. 

A third phase has been the joining together 
in a common co-operative effort certain civic 
organizations and the Board of Education Com 
mittee and officials 


Since then the possibilities of the future 
have been put squarely up to the taxpaying 
parents and the student body organizations 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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PART II — FISCAL CONTROL, 
PURCHASING AND 
SCHOOL PLANT 


For the first 19 years of the period cov- 
ered by this study, there is no evidence to 
indicate that the superintendent had any 
important part in developing the school 
budget. The only fiscal records for the 
early years are the clerk’s annual financial 
report as given in the minutes and pub- 
lished in the newspapers. The board, in 
estimating the millage needed, apparently 
was guided by what the expenses of the 
district had been for the previous year. 
Although the first superintendent began to 
attend board meetings in 1896-97, he was 
not present when financial matters only 
were under consideration. His successor 
attended board meetings with regularity 
except when the meetings were called to 
borrow money or pay bills. When he at- 
tended the annual taxpayers’ meeting, at 
which the budget was prepared and the 
millage voted, it was for the purpose of 
reporting on school enrollment and indi- 
cating the possible need for an additional 
teacher.’ 


Preparing the Budget 


It was not until 1910 that the superin- 
tendent took an active part in the making 
of the budget at the annual meeting. In 
that year he spoke to the assembied tax- 
payers on the subject of the levy and 
defended the board’s expenditures as ju- 
dicious.* He told the group that if Eugene 
wanted good teachers it would have to pay 
good salaries, defended a purchase of pi- 
anos, and advocated the inclusion of spe- 
cial work in manual training and the com- 
mercial subjects.*° Despite his best efforts, 
the meeting voted a compromise tax of five 
and one-half mills, the board having asked 
for six, and the conservative group having 
tried to secure five.* The newspaper ac- 
count of the meeting credited the super- 
intendent, the chairman of the board, and 
the mayor with “splendid talks’ respon- 
sible for securing the compromise levy and 
said that those who opposed the higher 
tax “declared that they had secured an 
education without the ‘frills’ and didn’t see 
why it could not still be done.” 

The same superintendent again partici- 
pated in the annual “battle of the budget”’ 
in 1912 when he defended the benefits of 
manual training and “deplored the short- 
sighted policy of erecting buildings that 
are inadequate His efforts were appar- 
ently effective in arousing public sentiment 
for manual training as it was made a part 

*Superintendent of 
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of the curriculum and the meeting voted 
to begin a series of citizens’ conferences 
to study the need for a new high school.’ 

Beginning in 1913, the budget began to 
take on modern form. In the preparation 
of the budget in that year the chairman 
of the finance committee presented to the 
board a “Budget of Estimated Expendi- 
tures for the next year.’’* The board acted 
to divide the estimated expenses into the 
various funds as provided by law, the re- 
port in the minutes book showing for the 
first time a statement of estimated receipts 
and expenditures in a form similar to that 
now in use by Oregon school districts.* In 
1914 the budget was presented at the tax- 
payers’ meeting by the chairman of the 
finance committee with the superintend- 
ent’s salary of $2,700 as the special target 
of some of those present.’® It was the 
school clerk, however, who appears to have 
had most to say at the meeting about the 
adequacy of the budget." 


Superintendent’s Influence Increases 


The annual budgets from 1915 to 1920, 
during which period the first professionally 
trained superintendent held the position, 
appear to have been chiefly the responsi- 
bility of the finance committee. The su- 
perintendent’s responsibility increased con- 
stantly, his part being clearly indicated 
by this statement in an account of the 
1915 meeting: 

W. R. R., superintendent of city schools, 
ilked in favor of the appropriation, saying 
he was pleading for the better education of 
children Eugene. Mr. R. said that 
ren of teachers and the cutting down 
other expenses last year had materially 


the o! 


+} 


1 
ne OVal 


; 
OT 


decreased the efficiency of the schools. He 
claimed the levy was trimmed as close as 
possible . 


It was also noted that the superintend 
ents statement was backed by the chair- 
of the boaid. This significant in 
that it indicates that the superintendent, 
and not the board chairman, was the 
leader in the defense of the budget. a con- 
dition not noted before this time. Further 
evidence of the superintendent’s respon- 
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sibility in fiscal matters is shown 
statement made by the superintendent j; 


1916 that one of the first tasks given } 


nin 
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when he became superintendent wa 
of “reducing the pay roll to meet the finan 
cial condition of the district.’ 
also indicated in 1920 that it was depend. 
ent on the superintendent for preparing 


budget.'* 


The school clerk, as business manage: 


1 
\ 


The | 


was the key figure in the preparat 
the budget after the recall election of | 
By motion, the board in 1921 directed th 


clerk “to prepare an estimate of the budge: 


for the ensuing year.” 
which became effective 


to the committee 
instructed the cle 


ited 
board 


liminary work. Such information 


I, 


1921 
the appointment of five freeholder 
serve with the board as a budget 
tee, the preparation thereafter being 


even 


that 
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tne 


ard 


th 
t 


A new budget | 
in 


requil 


though 
to do 


the 


furnished to the committee by th: 


on one occasion 
budget.’’?® 


was 
trial 


referred to 
The superintendent 


al 


is 


had some responsibility as he was as: 
by the board to serve with two directo: 
in preparing a statement for the press 
1925, a statement “relative to the fir 
needs of the district and the necessit 
supporting the budget.”"’ 
was expected to explain and defe: 


penditures which 
in recommending. 


( 


mé 


i! 


Appare ntl 


he had little or 


Although passed by a vote of 18 
the validity of the 1927 budget wa 


lenged by taxpayers, who were sa 


friends of the clerk, on the ground 


had not been legally advertised 


were $500 for travel expenses, $165 
for a dean of girls, and $135 a month f 


a head janitor. Advised by the 


general that the budget must be voted 
an election was held 


again, 


election. 


“Minutes, June 19, 1916 


“Pugene Register, February 24, 
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and 
defeated 345 to 174.'® One board n 
attributed its defeat to oppositio: 
clerk and some of his friends to the 
perintendent whom they wished 
but a budget was finally passed a 
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trator Relationships clarence tines 


Oregon, Superintendency, 1891-1944 


Superintendent Made Responsible 


I)ifficulties encountered in passing the 
1027 budget brought to light certain ques- 
tionable administrative practices and led 
to the selection of a new superintendent in 
1028. He was given the responsibility for 
preparing the budget for submission to and 
approval by the budget committee. It was 
noted in 1931 that copies of the proposed 
were placed in the hands of mem 
the committee for study prior to 
he meeting.“ By 1938, when the last su- 
yerintendent to serve during the period of 
this study took office, the budgetary pro 
cedure of the district was well established 
t consisted of the clerk, under the direc 

{ the superintendent, preparing the 
reliminary estimates, usually referred to 
e “tentative budget,” for the consid 
on of the board. Following considera 
by the board, changes recommended 
were included in a revision for study by 
the budget committee. At the committee’s 
eeting, the superintendent explained the 
tems one by one for approval or rejection 
the committee. Changes were seldom 
the budgets were carefully drawn 
idequate substantiating evidence 
wing approval by the budget 
ttee, it was the superintendent’s respon 
to explain the needs of the schools, 

wn by the budget, to the voters. 
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Bond Issues 


\ithough Eugene had three school bond 
before 1915, it was not until that 

a superintendent actively par 
ited in the contest at the time of the 


ed that 


ele lhe superintendent in 1899, and 
the one in 1913, each contributed to public 
re tion of the need for additional 


‘ 


icilities, although their parts in the 
elections were of but minor impor- 
In 1914 when an organized group 
Opposed the issuance of bonds for a badly 
new high school, the board asked 
erintendent to assemble data with 
to refute arguments advanced by 
ts of the issue. Another superin 
‘endent, in 1924, joined with the school 
nd a member of the board to make 
lavor of an issue to finance two 
nior high schools. Two years later 
erintendent was given the task of 


j 
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organizing the parent-teacher groups of the 
city to support an issue for two elementary 
schools. 


The Purchasing Job 

General policies of the board routed the 
purchasing of supplies through a_ board 
committee, the superintendent, or the clerk 
from the early years of the century. It is 
difficult to discern that the board ever had 
an established policy prior to 1928 for the 
purchase of equipment. The designation 
of an individual, a committee, or a group 
to purchase a particular item at one time 
might be followed a short time later by 
some other procedure with regard to a 
similar item 
been the 


Expediency appears to have 
policy followed during the first 
25 vears of the period One exception ap- 
to have that whenever there 
a woman on the board and curtains 
were to be purchased for any building, she 
was designated to make the purchase. It 
was customary for salesmen for all kinds of 
equipment and supplies to appear before 
the board to present their wares. During 
the period 1920-27, much of the purchas 
ing was done by board committees. less by 
individual directors. and almost all of the 
items by the clerk. The superin- 
tendent first made recommendations for 
the purchase of necessary equipment. in 
1902, his right to recommend being recog- 
nized much earlier than his right to make 
any actual selection or do any purchasing 

The superintendent who served from 
1913 to 1915 made numerous purchases, 
and the board delegated even greater re- 
sponsibility in this matter to his succes 
1915 to 1920. The next three men 
1920 to 1928. made occasional recommen- 
dations to the board for the purchase of 
needed items but did little or no actual 
buying. No formal action with regard to 
purchasing was taken in 1928 when the 
board made the new superintendent its ex- 
ecutive officer. but he had the board’s con 
fidence and there are very few instances 
when board members or committees made 
purchases after 1930. Regularly budgeted 
items were purchased through the superin 
tendent’s office after that vear. 


pears been 


Was 


routine 


sor. 


Selection of Sites 


Sites were secured for 11 school build 
ings in Eugene between 1891 and 1944 


1951 


few indeed were those which were chosen 
without controversy. In the earlier years 
no studied approach was made to the prob- 
lem of site selection, the judgment of the 
board and the pressure brought to bear on 
the individual directors more often than 
not being the deciding factor. A taxpayers’ 
meeting in 1902 weighed the merits of two 
proposed sites for a new high school and 
directed the board to purchase one of 
them. In spite of this action, the board 
bought the other site and built there. Six 
years later the superintendent reported the 
site unsuitable in both size and location.** 

The board made its first attempt to 
properly locate a site in 1908 when it in- 
structed its building committee to make a 
study for a new building. The committee 
made an extended report showing the num- 
ber of pupils in each part of the district, 
number attending school, distance walked, 
and similar information, to determine site 
location.*® Probably much of the informa- 
tion for this study came from the superin- 
tendent, but the minutes do not indicate 
that he had any part in preparing the re- 
port. It was in 1928 that the board in- 
structed the superintendent, who had al- 
ready been discharged effective at the end 
of the school year, to make a survey “for 
the purpose of determining the best loca- 
tion for the next new school building.’’** 
Sites acquired after 1928 were all pur- 
chased after careful study by the superin- 
tendent. or members of his staff, and rec- 
ommendation to the board. 


Selection of Architects 


he procedure used in selecting archi- 
tects for Eugene’s early-day school build- 
ings was that of asking architects to sub- 
mit plans and then choosing the architect 
whose plan the board preferred. As nearly 
as can be determined, little or no thought 
was given to the architect’s experience 
with school buildings. Some progress was 
made in 1913 when the board instructed 
the superintendent and high school prin- 
cipal to “outline the necessary rooms re- 
quired” for a new high school.** In 1915 
the superintendent was instructed to con- 
fer with an architect relative to plans for 
a new elementary school.** Later it di- 
rected him to “go into more details with 
Architect B. in preparing the plans and 
that the superintendent notify for a special 
meeting as as ready.’** The clerk 
represented the board in dealing with ar- 
chitects in 1924,** but when Eugene began 
plans for its third high school in 1941 it 
was the superintendent who contacted ar- 
chitects.*° 
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Permanence Versus — 


Security for School Admunistrators 
William H. Fisher. Ph.D- 


It will come as no great shock to those 
in the field of school administration when 
they read that the position of superintend- 
ent of public schools in some communities 
is a most precarious one. Although the 
writer has never occupied such a position, 
he has, as a teacher, observed this phe- 
nomenon and has been a teacher in a 
school district where the superintendent 
was forced from his position. Outright dis- 
missals of superintendents are infrequent. 
But there is no doubt that uncounted thou- 
sands of them have resigned under pres- 
sure or have “moved on to something bet- 
ter’ (or worse) as they have become aware 
of an approaching storm. 

Actually, the causes of such insecurity 
are to be measured in complex terms. Also, 
to what extent justice is on the side of 
the dismissed or his board of education is 
sometimes extremely difficult to determine. 
When cases of real dissension arise, noth- 
ing short of an objective community sur- 
vey conducted by trained social scientists 
could determine on which side the much 
talked of ‘‘public opinion” lies. 

The question of security for competent 
leaders of our public schools is no longer 
in the academic stage. The dismissal of 
Willard Goslin in Pasadena has pointed up 
this nationwide issue as have few events 

recent times. Not only are Mr. Goslin 
ind the community which let him go “on 
the spot,” but — what is more to the point 

the profession (not to mention the pub- 

generally) will be anxiously awaiting the 
reports of the special investigating com- 
mittees appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Associ- 
ition of School Administrators. 

Mr. Goslin is recognized among his fel- 
low educators as one of the leading school- 
men in the country. It is, therefore, easy 
to prejudge the Goslin case, and why 
shouldn’t it be? Would the medical pro- 
fession long tolerate a situation in which a 
community removed from its midst — let 
us Say as chairman of the medical board of 
the hospital — a trained and qualified doc- 
tor, endowed with a national reputation in 
his field? 


The Contributing Elements 
Among the elements contributing to the 
insecurity which plagues many public 


*Director of 


Apprentice Teaching 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


College of Educa- 
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school administrators, two loom large: 
(1) the activities of pressure groups, such 
as taxpayers’ associations, political parti- 
sans, economic organizations composed of 
employers or employees, and some reli- 
gious institutions: (2) disgruntled staff 
members, who for reasons of petty jeal- 
ousies and personal ambitions are seeking 
to undermine confidence in the administra- 
tion. It should be added that genuine 
security for school administrators is not 
promoted by assuming that all pressure 
groups (including those which arise among 
staff members) are ipso facto in the wrong. 

It is essential, however, that the premise 
be granted that insecurity at the top of 
any staff tends to promote undesirable 
conditions which will render the schools 
ineffective in their work. It has been easy 
to convince school administrators of this 
fact: it has been far more difficult to con- 
vince teachers. An examination of the rec- 
ord will indicate that many teachers who 
have been interested in their own security 
frequently have been indifferent to security 
for their administrators. The current na- 
tional scene is causing teachers to re- 
examine their attitudes. 

One sign of progress may be observed 
in the similarity between policies that are 
being supported by organized teachers’ 
groups with regard to national educational 
issues and those which have received the 
support of administrators’ organizations 
For the sake of the over-all stability of 
the profession, it is imperative that wher- 
ever possible teachers and administrators 
co-operate in the essential work which they 
are both seeking to accomplish. Educa- 
tional organizations must face the fact that 
attacks on school systems by malevolent 
pressure groups are usually focused upon 
the more vulnerable positions at the top of 
the school organization. However, the evi- 
dence is convincing that when such attacks 
are successful. it is the whole teaching 
staff which ultimately feels the effects 

Nothing contained in this statement con- 
stitutes a defense of poor administration. 
It is recognized that there are incompetent 
or opportunistic administrators. However, 
it is important that teachers remember that 
criticisms which they frequently level 
against their administrators actually con- 
stitute more an indictment of the frailties 
of human personality than a rational ap- 
proach to the problem. There is not a 
single occupational or professional group 


in the country that represents a uniform) 
efficient personnel. Incompetencies are rife 
in all walks of human endeavor. The poin: 
that teachers so frequently forget is tha: 
administrators work under intens: 
sures and what is frequently assu: 
be inadequacy at the top is the re 
these pressures. 

It should be widely agreed that security 
for administrators is essential to the wel 
fare of the community, the school children 
and teaching staffs. Is legal tenure the best 
way to procure it? Definitely not! If the 
question of tenure laws for teachers is de. 
batable (see my article in the Clearin 
House for January, 1951), then it follow 
that the strictly legal approach as it relate 
to administrators is positively undesirabk 

Boards of education do have, and prop 
erly so, the right to employ and dismiss 
But there is a vast job of education to b 
done on this front. The Goslin cas 
Pasadena has already shown that ther 
are intelligent and public-spirited citize: 
who resent injustice in school affair 
School officials should have no hesitancy 
cultivating the support of such per 
every community. 


pres 
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Teacher Support and Stability 

Just as parents and other citize: 
to understand that stability in th 
organization is in the best interest 
children, more teachers need to becon 
aware of the fact. School admin 
are hesitant in their approach to t 
ter. Of course, the best way for 
ministrator to gain the support 
teaching staff is to do an effective 
gut if conscientious and _ succe 
ministration has been perform: 
trouble nonetheless develops, the 
tendent — if he wants to stay in t 
munity — should have no hesitan: 
cussing the matter with member 
teaching staff. It should be pointed ‘ 
them what are the implications 0! 
uation for their own security. 

When a community has be 
broiled in a bitter conflict over it 
the scars that remain can be 
deep. This fact must be faced by 
ministrator who contemplates go!! 
fighting for a principle. But let 
get that the record of history pr 
martyrs are necessary in the st! 


(Concluded on page 92 
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General View, Sunset Cafeteria Building, Coalinga, California. — Coates & Metz, Architects, Fresno, California. 


oalinga Solves Cafeteria Problem 


Henry F. Bishop* and Maurice J. Metz. AIA.” 


I school sites of the Coalinga-Huron 2. An uncongested, continuous system of the food storage and preparation areas. as 
Elementary School District are located serving the pupils. well as the kitchen, along the north end of 
miles apart, but are similar in the 3. A centrally located dishwashing room the building, in a straight line. Thus, once 

lum and general concept of elementary where the children would return their own raw food supplies have been delivered, there 
needs. The need for hot, well-balanced dirty dishes. is no cross traffic through the preparation, 

es, and an adequate facility in which to These requirements are achieved by placing cooking, and service routes. Although the 


nd serve them has been answered 
construction of the recently com- 
feteria building illustrated on these 


g the nearly 1000 children of the 
Primary and Intermediate buildings 
alinga property, the cafeteria con- 
square feet and includes a main 
designed to accommodate 600 

one sitting; a faculty dining room 
fortably seats 40 teachers; kitchen, 
ne room; dishwashing room; meat, 
nd vegetable walk-in refrigerators; 
vegetable preparation room; dieti- 
ce, pantry, bulk goods storage room; 
ed garbage room; toilet facilities for 
and help; lockers and shower 
help; and heater and air conditioning 


jor factors were mandatory by 
WI ; ol Superintendent and_ Trustees. 


1a! ght line, efficient method of stor- 
f ration, and cooking of food 





The students’ dining room has been planned for maximum service 
Metz, Architect under quiet, attractive conditions. 


erintendent 
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The teachers’ dining room is an attractive, colorful room. 


tables are set, and the food waiting for the 
smallest youngsters. the larger pupils pass 
single file through the serving line. Ample 
provision has been made with the 40-foot long 
serving counter to keep pupils moving without 
congestion. A steam table, iced salad section, 
dessert counter, milk, and ice cream boxes 
assure the children of inviting meals 

After eating, each child returns his 
tray to the dishwashing room located along 
the center of the east wall of the dining room, 
adjacent to the main exit. Here trays and 
utensils are washed, sterilized, and returned 
to the adjacent serving room, to be 
until their next use 

The district policy includes furnishing meals 


own 


stored 


to those students who are unable to pay for 
their own. In ‘nts help in the 


or where, er tnev are 


, 
makes it 
food item 


nsiderab] 


> nace r scihle 
rage space po Die 


The building 
fornia’s earthq 
provis 


r t ft 
root 


1 smooth plastered walls and 
ceilir Asphalt tile has 
area where pr 
lacilties 
scots lor 


imeis 


gioss en 
been used in these 
The toilet and shower 
have ceramic tile 


floors and wain 


maintenance purposes 
TJ he building is completely 
both for summer and 


ir conditioned 


ind has 


winter use 


The building cost was approximately $186,- 
000, including equipment, but not furniture 
nor architects’ fees, resulting in a square 
footage cost of $13.25 at a distance of 65 
miles from the labor and ma- 
terial sources 

The trustees, President, Frank H. 
Smith, Secretary, Annie E. Cheney, Carl 
Gustavson, Glenn Clark, and Joseph Mouren, 
feel that the new cafeteria has been in op- 
eration long enough (nine months) to justify 
its place in the school program. That need 
is to provide not only well-balanced meals, 
but to provide a classroom for learning grace 


contractor's 


school 


FL 


and social etiquette to make our 
better citizens of tomorrow. 

The school lunch should function 
of the total school curriculum. It is 
opportunity which contributes to th: 
and social education of the child. 

Quoting Dr. Oliver E. Byrd, director 
1948 Nutrition School Workshop at Stanford 
“Cafeterias should be used to educat: pupils 
in sound nutritional habits and underst dings 
rather than merely providing places to eat... 


‘Cafeterias should not be operated fo; 
profit, but should become a part of the scho 
curriculum around which a whole series oj 
learning experiences in nutrition 
established.” 

Any cafeteria to properly function will have 
co-operative planning by the cafeteria man- 
ager, the building principals, the health co 
ordinator, and the grade teachers. The latter 
will teach projects to stimulate interest { 
essential foods — the desire to eat right food 
to try new foods, and new recipes. 

Pupil lunch committees may assist 


solution of problems such as: 


hildren 


4 part 
Carming 


health 


may be 


1. Wasted food — dropping on floor 

2. Lunchroom etiquette — respecting rights 
others in lunch line 

3. Leaving tables neat and orderly 

4. Co-operation in trying new foods 


Inasmuch as parent education is 
tegral part of school activities, the scho 
health department and teachers have evolved 
the following simple suggestions to parents 
relative to eating habits: 


1. Do not force foods under any circu: 

2. Make food as palatable as possibl 
soning, by variety, and by serving smal! en 
quantities. (Refills are desirable.) 

3. Meal times are made to order for g 
pleasant conversation (including the 
and relaxation. 


Concluded on page 84 


proved s r mmunity as well a 


Floor Plan, Sunset School Cafeteria Building, Coalinga, California. 
choo] 


Coates & Metz, Architects, Fresno, California. 
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Arvey 


Much of the criticism directed toward 
prin ‘pals and assistant principals by staff 
members has its source in the feeling of 
that the principal is an autocrat, 


teachers 
that he is adamant, that the assistant prin- 
cipal used only as a buffer or go- 


between, and that ultimately teachers have 
no part in setting up administrative goals 
or procedures. To avoid unwholesome re- 
sults that inevitably come from feelings 
such as these, co-operative planning will 
produce an understanding of each position 
as well as respect for the work that needs 
to be done co-operatively for good admin- 
istration. 
lake the assistant principal. The title 
mplies that his over-all function is to 
issist the principal in the duties and re- 
ponsibilities of administering and super- 
ing the educational program in an indi- 
vidual school. Theoretically, the assistant 
principal should be able to take the prin- 
pal's place any time. This means that the 
issistant must be thoroughly conversant 
vith the general policies as well as rules 
ind regulations of the school and school 
and in addition he must know the 
roblems and issues confronting the school. 
His work does not come to him piecemeal 
is SO Many segments of work assigned to 
him by the principal, although specific du- 
ties and jobs may from time to time be 
required of him. In the division of work 
etween principal and assistant principal 
there is real need for co-operative planning 
i¢ total job. Any two different people 
might divide the work differently, taking 
to consideration specific interests, train- 
experience, and other pertinent fac- 
qualifying these people for adminis 
rative work. 


system 


+ +} 


Principles for Dividing Jobs 


In the process of co-operative planning 
several important principles have to be 
served. It must be remembered that ef- 
fective administration goes far beyond 
onformity to rules and regulations, 
te perlunctory application of rules, and 
‘he performance of routine functions. Defi- 
established procedures must be ac- 
ind regarded as the “current way” 
‘ing things done. A continual ap- 
‘| of procedures is desirable and nec- 
‘est administrative practice becomes 


1 


mere 

the 

nite}, 
ented 
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Elementary Schools, Cincinnati Public 
tt nnati, Ohio 
Kankakee Township School, Tefft, Ind 
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Co-operative Planning for Administration 


EE. Diettert™” and Chester C. Diettert* 


static. The effectiveness of adopted poli- 
cies and procedures must be under con- 
stant survey and analysis by the entire 
staff. In this respect the job of the prin- 
cipal and his assistant is twofold: first, to 
lead the staff and community in under- 
standing, interpreting, and applying the 
policies and practices currently in effect: 
and second, to permit and to make ade- 
quate provisions for the participation of 
teachers in the evaluation of existing pro- 
cedures and to encourage teachers to make 
constructive suggestions for improvement. 

Many of the specific elements of the 
principal's and assistant principal’s job 
may be listed, but it is both difficult and 
dangerous to attempt to give a complete 
list or regard any listing as complete. Too, 
these specifics may vary greatly from one 
school system to another, from small 
schools to large schools, and from state to 
state because of legal requirements. How- 
ever, so that co-operative planning may 
proceed in a better than haphazard manner 
the following specific elements of the prin- 
cipal’s and his assistant’s job are offered 
for consideration: 


Twenty-Nine Jobs That May 
be Assigned 


To administer the general rules and 
policies of the school system as they apply 
in the school 

To attend meetings called by the cen 
tral office 

To make available to the entire staff 
all regulations as they are enacted by the 
board of education or by the superintend- 
ent 

To 


teaching 


hold 
Staff 
To send to the central office all peri 
odic and special reports as required 
lo keep the central office fully ad 
vised as to the conditions and needs of the 
school 
— To organize the program of the 
school, to assign duties and responsibilities 
to staff members, and to administer the 
instructional program 


periodic meetings of the 


-To share co-ordinate responsibility 
with instructional directors and supervisors 
for the improvement of instruction in the 
school 

—— To participate in conferences on com- 
mittees on curriculum or other matters as 
requested 
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To make available to teachers the su- 
perintendent’s bulletins and all communi- 
cations from the central office staff which 
are of concern to teachers 

— To carry on school procedures and 
policies in such a manner as to maintain 
happy and wholesome relations between 
teachers and students 

- To handle all complaints affecting the 
school by investigating the facts and by 
referring such complaints as cannot be ad- 
justed to the central office 

-To evaluate the efficiency of each 
member of the staff in accordance with the 
established plan of appraising teaching ef- 
ficiency 

— To safeguard the health, general well- 
being, and safety of the staff and the 
pupils in the school; to this end to provide 
definite plans to insure safety for all in an 
emergency or sudden disaster 


Reports to be Made 


To report accidents to teachers or 
pupils to the specified authority on the 
proper form 

— To report promptly all teacher ab- 
sences, names of substitutes, and length 
of substitute service to the Division of 
Teacher Personnel or other proper office 

To report or have reported the prin- 
cipal’s own absence to the central office 

-To report absences of pupils to the 
attendance center or office 

To administer corporal punishment or 
to delegate this responsibility to a member 
of the professional staff in each instance of 
corporal punishment 

To report promptly every case of 
corporal punishment to the superintend- 
ent’s office or other indicated authority as 
the routine requires 

lo suspend temporarily or to recom- 
mend pupils for dismissal or exclusion. No- 
tice of suspension should be given imme- 
diately to the superintendent’s office and 
to the supervisor of the attendance district 

-To administer interschool activities 
according to adopted procedures 

To operate the book rental system or 
the free textbook system, whichever may 
be used 

To provide for adequate playground 
supervision 

To maintain the system of account- 
ing for all school monies as set forth 


Concluded on page 64 
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National School Boards 


Annual Meeting 


That the National School Boards Associa- 
tion is a living, growing organization which is 
rapidly and surely making an influential place 
for itself in the great family of associations 
engaged in promoting the improvement and 
welfare of American education was demon- 
strated at the 1951 annual convention, held in 
Atlantic City, February 16 and 17. A session 
devoted to a recital of the shameful neglect of 
education as a means of defense in the present 
international emergency aroused considerable 
concern as well as indignation against the 
Washington officials. An afternoon program de- 
voted to an exchange of experiences in the 
types of service which state school board as- 
sociation offices have given proved extremely 
informational. The attendance which included 
many school board members who had never 
visited a national meeting before, exceeded 
three hundred. J. Paul Elliott, of Los Angeles 
guided the Association through its business 
with the grace which had won acclaim in 1950 
The personal sacrifices of Secretary Edward 
M. Tuttle who worked devotedly during the 
entire year for the Association brought numer- 
ous expressions of thanks from the delegates 


The Opening Session 


In opening the convention President J. Paul 
Elliott, of Los Angeles, called attention to the 
essential service which the schools must render 
in the present crisis which he designated as 
“the greatest which has threatened the world 
in all history. . We face today the stark 
realization that during this generation the fate 
of mankind will probably be determined, either 
in favor of abject slavery of the individual 
and the destruction of democratic principles, 
or the survival of the principles of real democ- 
racy, and the establishment of a world of 
real peace.” The work of the schools must be 
sharply redirected so that the coming genera- 
tions may understand and fight Communism 
and achieve our goals of democracy, our way 
of life and peace. 

In discussing the need of protecting our 
schools during the emerging crisis, he called 





NOTE: Secretary Tuttle’s full report will 


be found on pages 52 and 54. 





attention to the need of meeting the aggres- 
sions of Communism: “In the last war, the 
public schools were relegated to a role of 
minor importance in our policies of national 
defense. Defense priorities were not granted 
our schools or colleges, with the result that 
school buildings and school facilities withered 
on the vine, while our war machine was 
built. Likewise, essential and nonreplaceable 
school personnel were removed from their 
vital and important function of keeping the 
schools running, and assigned to the military 
long before the essential needs of the military 
required this to be done. Our government in 
Washington must be brought to appreciate the 
strategic position of the public schools, and to 
realize that the preservation of American 
democracy depends upon the maintenance of 
a strong public school system during 
periods of military crisis. Those who shape 
our military policies must also be brought to 
realize that the public schools must be pro- 
tected by definite, pronounced policies ema- 
nating from those responsible for the emer 
gency needs of our nation which will guide 
all phases of American activity in providing 
for the schools the essential needs for neces- 
sary facilities, and the essential personnel to 
keep our schools running.” 

Secretary Edward M. Tuttle, whose report 
will be found in full on another page, argued 
especially for an adequate budget of $16,700 
for his office and recommended a yearbook 
summarizing the work of the NSBA and of 
the several state associations 

An impressive presentation of facts con- 
cerning state school boards associations based 
on “Ten Standards for School Boards As- 
sociations” was developed by nine permanent 
secretaries of Associations. In substance these 
standards are: 

1. The state school board association should 
be independent. 

2. The Association should provide a good 
annual meeting. 

3. The members should be enabled legally 
to pay dues in the Association 

4. The Association should get out regular 
publications. 

5. The Association should 


even 


have 100 per 


cent membership of the boards in the state. 
6. The Association should receive dues ade- 
quate to meet a budget covering its activities 
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A permanent secretary should 
ployed and headquarters maintained 
8. The Association should co-oper with 
other groups. 
9. Regional and county meetings 0: schoo! 
boards should be held. 


10. The Association should affil with 
NSBA. 
The fact that the school board associatior 


movement is only in its beginning stage in 
most states was indicated by Dr. A. L. Chap. 
man, of the University of Texas, who made 


the report and showed that most associations 
fail in important details to meet these 
standards. 

The Schools and Mobilization 

Ihe mobilization controls on A 
economic life, on the use of materials es- 
pecially for building construction, and on 
personnel, will not be felt by the public 


schools until the summer and fall 

when the shortages of critical materials and 
the failure of the National Production Ad- 
ministration to give the schools priorities, will 
be felt in the lack of needed completion of 
furniture, and teaching matenals 
Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, Special Consultant 
Mobilization Problems to the U. 5. Com 
missioner of Education and Dr. James L 
McCaskill, co-ordinator of the Nationa! Cou 


buildings, 


cil for Mobilization of Education ( MOE 
Washington, in discussing ‘Education in the 
National Emergency” made clear that there 
is no concern on the part of the federal con- 
trol agencies for the welfare of the school 
and a complete failure on their part t 


recognize that the schools are, next to th 
military, our first line of defense both for the 
promotion of international relations 
the maintenance of our democratic institutions 
at home. In the discussion which followed it 
was made clear that the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion and the volunteer professional groups 0! 
educators have done all that is possible 10 
Washington. The only means of securing 
favorable legislation which will giv: 

priorities, particularly for needed building 
materials, equipment, and 
will be for the individual school 


schools 


teaching ppiies 


appeal to their respective members of ( ongres 
for relief. 

Dr. Claude E. Hawley, of the U Uthce 
of Education, in discussing the power 
situation, stated that General Her and 

trike 


Selective Service have been trying ' 
a balance between education and tiv neee 


of the military. Among the changes a ats 
imminent are (1) the calling of | — 
students after age 19; (2) the nued 


calling of teachers of draft age. The ‘™y ' 
not favorable to high school ROTC ut ¥™ 











expand program on college level for air 
branch. The loss in college freshmen enroll- 
ae + fall will be 20 per. cent. 

It heartening to hear the Washington 
irticularly Willard E. Givens, of the 
ess the opinion that they do not 
this time a Russian war in 1951 


1952. 




















NEA 


Saturday Sessions 


| sibilities of co-operation of the 
\SBA with various professional and citizens’ 
Saturday morning developed the 
ther + mutual knowledge and an under- 
f the problems and programs of such 

as teacher education, administra- 

en’s and parents’ activities, will lead 
sympathy and to the betterment of 

Dr. John G. Flowers, president of 

can Association of Colleges for 

r Education, urged that the candidates 

er training must be selected on a 

vel of personal ability and must be 
trained; President Kenneth Oberholtzer, 
\ASA, described the efforts of the As- 

to develop collaboration of state 

board and superintendents’ groups and 


f upgrading the quality of especially the 
ounger men in the profession. O. H. Roberts, 
f Evansville, Ind., brought a message from 
the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, which has affiliated with it 


more than one thousand local citizen groups. 


State Association Services 


[he topic, “State Association Services to 


Local Boards,” as presented Saturday after- 
noon by Robert M. Cole, of Illinois and three 
secretaries of associations, proved to be the 
most informative group of addresses of the 
onvention. State associations, Mr. Cole 

nted out, can give three types of services: 
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(1) personal to individual board members and 
boards; (2) convention management; (3) 
legislative help. 

In discussing the service given to boards in 

connection with the organization of local 
school administrative units and the manage- 
ment of school district business, Mr. Cole 
pointed out that the purpose of educational 
administration is the education of the chil- 
dren. The organization of the board’s work 
and the enforcement of its policies is made 
effectual and continuous through a written 
statement of policies and rules. A state as- 
sociation should help local schools adopt 
policies and rules fitted to the local situation 
and directed to help the children. An associa- 
tion should also help each board follow ac- 
cepted ethics. The secretary should be ready 
to answer questions and to solve problems on 
the basis of experience. 
Don Foster of the Iowa State 
School Board Association pointed out that the 
secretary of a state association is the leg 
man of the membership through whose office 
an endless variety of current information must 
flow for the welfare of the schools. Help can 
be given in building problems, taxation, in- 
surance, legislation, existing laws, etc. A great 
need is the discovery of facts through re- 
search. 


Secretary 


The service given through county, regional, 
and state convention programs and the man- 
agement of conventions was explained in detail 
by Secretary Everett R. Dyer. The county 
and regional conventions have been used with 
success in explaining to rural boards the effect 
of new laws. In New York State the Associa- 
tion summarizes each Thursday during the 
session of the legislature the status of pending 
bills on schools. The summaries are mailed 
to reach each board on Saturday morning so 
that contacts may be made with the home 
members of the legislature over the week ends. 


The Annual Banquet of the NSBA. 


P. O. Van Ness of the Pennsylvania State 
Association described the legislative service 
given by his office. (1) All school boards are 
invited to make suggestions and to send in 
ideas. (2) The office under the guidance of the 
association officers works out a complete 
legislative program, has bills drawn and in- 
troduced, and follows through on them. Direct 
lobbying is not engaged in by the secretary. 

Secretary William A. Wettergren, of Min- 
nesota, described the co-operative work of the 
Minnesota school boards which has resulted 
in united action on the part of citizens, teach- 
ers, and other groups for the benefit of 
education. The Association has been respon- 
sible for the formation of joint committees 
with the superintendents and teachers for 
raising salaries, improving tenure, and ad- 
justing taxes. The school board association is 
constantly consulted by the state superin- 
tendent’s office and by other officials. 

More than 300 board members and their 
guests enjoyed Supt. Alexander J. Stoddard 
who delivered an inspiring address at the 
annual banquet. Dr. Stoddard urged a new 
dedication of American education to overcome 
the ill effects of Communist propaganda and 
to develop an understanding and a loyalty 
to America which cannot falter. 


Business Session Is Brief 


The Association dispatched its official busi- 
ness rapidly after a method of seating alter- 
nates for the official delegates had been agreed 
upon. Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution, the Association will 
again accept a $5 associate board member- 
ship, an arrangement which will allow New 
York State and California to meet limitations 
in their laws. 

The officers elected for 1951-52 are: pres- 
ident, F. H. Trotter, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
first vice-president, Clifton B. Smith, Freeport, 










| 
| 







N. Y.; second vice-president, Robert Gustaf- 
son, Grand Junction, Colo.; treasurer, Robert 
M. Cole, Springfield, Ill. Members of Execu- 
tive Board: O. H. Roberts, Jr., Evansville, 
Ind.; Taylor T. Hicks, Arizona; William B. 
Grove, Pennsylvania. 

The total attendance at the convention 
exceeded 250 official delegates and associate 
members. California was represented by 41 
members, including the entire San Francisco 
board of education. Utah came 14 strong 
New York City sent 5 board members and 5 
top-ranking professional executives 

The Association recorded a marked increase 
in membership. A total of 32 states now have 
official memberships, and 8 more states were 
reported by Secretary Tuttle to be in the 
process of organization 

Secretary Tuttle. who has acted as 
retary at a very great sacrifice and practically 
personal income, reported that a pro- 
posed budget of $16.700 for 1951-52 would 
be met if the dues are received from the mem- 


sec- 


without 


associations 


her state 


The Resolutions 

The resolutions which very properly opened 
with thanks to Retiring President J. Paul 
Elliott, to Secretary Tuttle, to Treasurer 
Robert M. Cole, and to the individuals who 
contributed so strongly to the success of the 
convention, included these expressions on 
current educational problems: 

“1. That the National School Boards As- 
sociation heartily endorses the work being 
done by the National Conference for Mobiliza- 
tion of Education in the interest of national 
security. 

“2. That the NSBA favors the U. S. Office 
of Education being made an _ independent 
agency of the Federal Government, directed 
by a National Board of Education composed 
of laymen. This board should have power to 
appoint the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
ind to establish policies for the operation of 
the agency 

‘3. That all agencies dealing with the man- 
which will 


powe’l problem develop i policy 


School Board Problems at 


school boards and their 


The 
especial problems occupied important places 


functions of! 


at the afternoon discussion sessions of the 
American Association of ™\ hool Administra- 
tors Convention, Atlantic City, February 


22. 1951. On Monday 
flow meeting was devoted to the problems and 
procedures of the “Induction and Preparation 
of School Board Members for Effective Serv- 
ice.’ On the well- 
attended session debated the acceptable points 
of view on the “Educational Planning of 
School Buildings.”’ 


February 19. an over- 


same afternoon another 


On Tuesday, February 20, a school board 
member and a superintendent of schools pre- 
sented the lay and the professional points of 
view on the “Effective Co-operation Between 
the Schools and Providing a Satisfactory Pro- 
gram of Public Education.” On the same aft- 
ernoon Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, opened the discussion of 
the broad problems of “Fiscal Independence 
of Boards of Education” as the surest method 
of assuring a sound educational program to 
the community 


} 


On Wednesday the difficult task of 
devising sure “Ways and Means of Keeping 
Board Members and the Informed 
on the problems, the policies. and the progress 
of the local schools brought out experiences 
of leading city superintendents. At 
session Dr. H. H. Linn, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. argued that all factors — teachers, super- 
visors must work to- 


ever 


Soard 


another 


the superintendents 
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of Their 


gether in the Co operat ve Planning 


Buildings 


Schoo] 


Induction of School Board Members 
NSBA. 


members ot 


President-elect F H Trotter ol 
discussing the induction of new 


boards of education into office. argued that the 


responsibility rests on older members and the 
superintendent. He presented 17 techniques 
which in part may be used in anv _ local 
situation 

Visits 


1. School 
?. Attendance at school faculty 

Attendance at teacher 
4. Frequent 


meetings 
organization meetings 
with 


idministrative 


conterences 
with 


superintendent 
Conferences ind super 
personnel 


6. Local 


Study and discussion of 


state-wide workshops 


hand 


regional, and 
pamphlets, 
books 

8. Discussion of responsibilities, relations, and 
duties of 
and by proved practice 

9. Review of board meeting minutes 

10. Use of 

11. Participation in intensive training programs 

12. Devote a few minutes at board meetings 
for discussion of questions raised by new members 

13. Provide manual designed to serve as guide 
on established board policy on questions often 
discussed 

14. Present framed certificates of membership 

15. Present and study copies of a code of ethics 
for board members 

16. Familiarize new members with many aspects 
of the educational program utilizing audio-visual 
facilities 


and magazine articles 


board members as assigned by law 


experienced consultants 
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insure (a) the continued strength of 
ent educational systems and ()) 
tinued training of the professional 
needed to safeguard both the educat 
the health 
people. 

“4. That the need for adequate 
for necessary new schoolhouse con 
and for the maintenance of 


requirements of the America 


present 


IT pres 


COn- 


ersonne] 


il in 


d 


T 
i 


lerials 


ruction 


schoc 


) 


buildings, be given priority second only to the 


requirements of the military; and 
quate finances be provided from feder 


and local sources for improved edu 


services. 


ide 


ct 


“5. That further federal aid be provided : 


the states for educational services 
supported public schools, with contr 
within the separate states, to help 
educational opportunity; the issue of 
services to be considered on its n 
separate legislation.” 

The 1952 convention will most 
held in a midwest city in connection 
regional convention of the AASA 


A.A.S.A. 


17. Attend board meetings betore ter: 


Earl H. Hanson 
details of nine steps taken by the Rox 
Ill. board of 
urged that “one of the 


take or 


Supt 
education in t 
members 
board should 
m ike 


individuals they 


which the 
initiative is to 
members that as 


power that only the board as a co 


Many school problems would never 


all board members knew this fundamental 


gal truth from the beginning of their! 


ships 


In concluding he added: “It is th 


initiatul 


forat 


clear to newly ele 


who presented 


k Isla 


n 


rporat 


r 
occu 


; 


t 


ite 


1t10na 


has power and can only speak collectively 


ie 


in our community, as probably in all others 


to bring to the board as a whole r 
is to keep it 
condition and operation otf the syste 


carefully 


continually informe: 


meeting is based on a 
agenda which is duplicated and plac 
hands of each board member. Fron 
members of the staff are br 
board meetings to describe their 
least every three years it is hoped 


time 


total school program will be presen! 
board through staff visits.” 
In the discussion it was brought 


ris 


eo 





ted 


prepared 


( d in 
ought 
WOTRK 
that 


+ th 
jut Uu 


t 


time ¢ 


\' 


the 


hat 


no board member should be briefed to ft 1”! 


a preconceived program, but that his integrity 
he peop! 


as an independent representative of t 


Tr wd induc! 
should be preserved. The board should idu 


him; the superintendent should cart 


in-service instruction, 


on 


the 


f 














Keeping Board Members Informed 





ri irre the community of an objective 
delit n on educational matters by the 
oard, Supt. V. M. Rogers, Battle 
Mich.. recommended 10 ways and 
keeping board members informed 


} 
SUL 


vise use of routine procedures 
eports, minutes, summaries, and other 
terials 
rmal special meetings ol the board 
maries of educational articles and 
with detailed agenda forwarded to 
members well ahead of the regular 
} od caretulls planned visits to school 
ecially selected for visiting by the board 
ise of abstracts of research, profes 
vazine articles, and other material mailed 
jual board members 


ise of the newsletter tor school board 


\itendance at school board conterences 
Maintaining effective “pipelines” to the 
ihead of the press or radio on important 
news 
Maintaining an open door policy tor all 
{ members as well as other citizens 
Promotion ot respect tor board members 
in the office of board member 


Fiscal Independence 


school boards must be fiscally independent 
idministrations according to President 


Vivne O. Reed, of Peru, Neb 


1 education must face, to a greater de- 
than ever before, the principle of fiscal 
lependence for their school districts. In those 
tricts where boards of education now have 
responsibility for raising school revenues and 
expending school moneys, thus answering di- 
» the people rather than to other officers 
cies Of local government, that authority 
be cherished and safeguarded. In_ those 
vhere boards of education are expected 
ide well-rounded educational programs for 
n but other agencies of government make 
lling decisions with regard to school moneys 
expenditures, such split authority should be 
ntinued 
Years of experience have demonstrated the 
Ol separating the fiscal affairs of boards 
cation from nonschool governmental agen 
Fiscal independence of boards of education, 
nany other worthy educational goals, has 
been fully achieved in American education; 


t ed 


wever, progress along this line seems to be 
place slowly but surely 


In discussing the legal status of the super- 
‘endent of schools, Dr. Willard B. Spalding, 

the University of Illinois, opposed the in- 
vestment of independent authority in the su- 
perintendent through state law. He urged 
security in office for superintendents 
they may give unharrassed profes- 
— leadership. In all matters the superin- 
fndent should be heard 


professional leader of public education, 
perintendent’s voice should be heard on 
‘asion when the board is considering any 
‘hich is before it. Wherever the outmoded 


every 


Matter 
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Suggested by the overcrowded schoolhouse conditions in the 
District of Columbia area. First Child: “It’s too small to play 


house.” Second Child: “Let’s play school.” 


and archaic practice of standing committees exists, 
he should be heard by them whenever they are 
considering anything. In order to insure this, the 
laws of any state should specify that no board 
of education may take any action unless the 
superintendent's advice has been secured. Such 
laws make it possible for the superintendent ot 
schools to prevent the board from acting by re 
fusing to give advice. This is an unwarranted 
assumption of power. It should be adequate cause 
for summary discharge by the board and should 
be so named in the law. 


The 77th annual convention of AASA 
brought to Atlantic City, February 17 to 22, 
more than 15,000 superintendents, minor 


school executives, and professional leaders in 
educational theory and practice. The present 
emergency in American international affairs 
provided the overwhelming theme that ran 
as a point of reference through the more than 
300 meetings and conferences. Such speakers 
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— Washington Post 


as C. E, Wilson, president of General Motors 
Corporation, who discussed “A Platform for 
Freedom”; General Carlos P. Romulo of the 
Philippines, who spoke feelingly of the tri- 
umphs and difficulties of United Nations; 
General George C. Marshall, Secretary of De- 
fense, who described the relations of mobili- 
zation to education; and other men and 
women prominent in national affairs — were 
cheered by the assembled superintendents. 
The presentation of the AASA Yearbook on 
Education” was made by 
Willard Goslin, Nashville, Tenn. The annual 
exhibit of educational equipment. books, etc., 
included 323 separate displays. 

The annual exhibit of school architecture 
emphasized newly completed schoolhouses of 
low cost, planned to meet rural situations. 
Completeness of facilities for a comprehensive 
educational program was a notable feature of 
the plans awarded a blue ribbon. 


“Conservation 
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The schools and educational institutions of 
America will increasingly be called on to use 
their resources, facilities, and trained person- 
nel to meet civil defense needs as efforts to 
implement the Federal Civil ‘Defense Act 
(Public Law 920) take root across the nation. 

This measure, as President Truman ex- 
plained when signing the law on January 12, 
1951, “is designed to protect life and property 
in the United States in case of enemy assault. 
It affords the basic framework for prepara- 
tions to minimize the effects of an attack on 
our civilian population, and to deal with the 
immediate emergency conditions which such 
an attack would create.” 

In the opinion of Millard Caldwell, former 
Governor of Florida, who has been confirmed 
by the Senate as Civil Defense Administrator, 
“a sound national civil defense program in 
being is as necessary to our national security 
as armies, planes, and tanks.” He points out 
that whereas “the military services have the 
responsibility for warding off attacks on our 
homeland and striking back at the enemy, 
civil defense must save lives, reduce the 
impact of an enemy attack, and keep essential 
production going in order to supply the armed 
services.” 


The Program Moves Forward 


In a recent message to the governors of 
the forty-eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Caldwell urged that by April 1, each state 
and territory have in full operation a program 
of recruitment for civil defense volunteers in 
all categories and that fire and police auxiliar- 
ies be fully integrated with existing services 
by that date. He suggested these four steps 
be executed if not yet carried out: 

1. The passage of adequate 
defense legislation 

2. The appointment of a thoroughly com- 
petent full-time civilian director of civil de- 
fense. with a capable staff 

3. The appropriation of the needed funds 
for the support of civil defense activities 

4. The establishment of an operating civil 
defense agency in every community in each 
state and territory, and the District of 
Columbia 


state civil 


Responsibilities of School 
Administrators 


So widespread activity can be gotten under 
way this spring it appears likely that the 
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The School’s Task in Civil Defense 


Elaine Exton 


Federal Civil Defense Administration will 
soon issue through the state civil defense 
Organizations interim recommendations re- 
garding the kinds of things schools and col- 
leges might be doing now to aid civil defense 
as well as related courses and information 
they might include in the curricula at various 
levels. 

Pending receipt of details and requests for 
special services, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Earl J. McGrath advises: “Do not 
postpone planning until some civil defense 
leader asks you to do something. Keep in 
close touch with local or state civil defense 
authorities. Get their approval before adopt- 
ing or announcing plans for such matters as 
shelters, mass feeding, evacuation, drills, etc. 
Keep abreast of any plans they may be de- 
veloping for the use of school facilities. Ascer- 
tain whether (the arrangements you contem- 
plate) correlate with those under consideration 
by the State Department of Education.” 

It would be helpful, too, if school admin- 
istrators and board members would familiarize 
themselves with current civil defense concepts 
by studying these four basic publications: 
United States Civil Defense, 25 cents, which 
presents the National Plan prepared by the 
National Security Resources Board; Health 
Services and Special Weapons Defense, 60 
cents; Survival Under Atomic Attack, 10 
cents; Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks, 15 
cents. These may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at the prices indicated. There is a 25 per cent 
discount for quantities of 100 or more 

Another useful activity that could be under- 
taken at once would be to inventory school 
facilities and equipment, indicating how they 
can be used for civil defense purposes in 
each instance, and to initiate the administra- 
tive action required to make these available 
as needed. 

Although civil defense plans will necessarily 
vary within each community to meet local 
situations, it is possible on the basis of in- 
formation now available to alert the school 
staff to the types of contributions that will 
be expected from the nation’s school systems 
as preparations for civil defense progress and 
to allocate specific responsibilities for such 
emergency duty. 


New Emphases in the Curriculum 


Learning and practicing the personal sur- 
vival skills that may be needed in time of 
is a fundamental civil 


emergency 





defense 















tenet. As defined in the National P 
defense rests upon the principle o: 
tection by the individual, extended : 
mutual self-protection on the part 
and communities.” 

“Children old enough to understa 
be taught to do the right thing 
children simply will have to depend 
parents,” according to Survival Under Atom: 
Attack which suggests that people wit 
children should discuss the pointe: 
pages with teachers and other 
PTA meetings and similar gathering 

In considering the implication: the 
critical period in which we are living for the 
curriculum a “working” meeting spon 
the National Conference on Mobili: 
Education in the nation’s capitol in Januar 
advocated that “every student should be giver 
an opportunity through experience y 
to develop understandings, attitudes, and skills 
which will prepare him to (a) be seli-reliant 
including self-help, self-protection and 
ing himself in the best state of physical and 
mental health possible; (b) participate in civ 
defense; (c) help others in an emergency 

Their report emphasizes that al! areas o! 
the curriculum can contribute something t 
the civil defense program and singles out 
accident prevention, first aid, home nursing 
nutrition, outdoor education — including prim- 


Keep 


itive camping— personal and community 
health, defense measures, and psychologica 
warfare as among the special curriculum area 
needing stress. 

At the high school level the social studies 
science — especially general scienc: 
ology — home economics, healt! 


and physical education are cited 
tional subject areas in which mé 
might be included; while 
mentary grades the report rec 
corporating material suited to t! 
the children on these 
work 


topics 


aspects 


First Aid and Home Nursing 


Instruction 
The U. S. Office of Education 1! 
tion with the Red Cross has ¢ 


guide for preparing teachers (bot! 
and in-service) for conducting 
first aid and home care of the s 
jured which advocates “that one pe! 
staff of every state department of | 
city and county school system 
university, have the responsibility 
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riculum and other adjustments 
of the emergency, and that this 
ne or more persons working with 
ponsible for giving leadership to 
orogram of first aid and home care 





er stipulates that there should be 
ne teacher on every school staff and 
eI larger staffs trained as instructors 
nf i and in home care of the sick .. . 
ist one instructor trainer” in these 


: lhe American National Red Cross has been 
responsibility for first aid and home 
tr education in civil defense by the 
National Security Resources Board which has 
s at 20,000,000 individuals to be 
n first aid, 1,000,000 to be instructed 
nursing, and at least an additional 
rsons to be prepared as nurse’s aides 
A forth in Health Services and Special 
Weat Defense “every worker in the organ- 
vil defense program, as a part of gen- 
| training, should take first aid train- 
ng. In addition, it is expected, as a matter of 
self-interest, that many persons not actually 
in civil defense will take first aid 
1 
Mr. Livingston L. Blair, vice-president for 
Red Cross and Educational Relations 
American Red Cross, informs that the 
¢ for nurse’s aides as well as the home 
ng courses will stress the skills required 
problems to be faced in mass care of 
ired in the event of enemy attack 
ves that the general public, in addi- 
numbers needed for civil defense, 
ke training in home nursing since 
he emergency period following an 
ttack, hospital beds will be available 
erious cases and most of the nursing 
r the chronic, the aged, and the con- 
t will be given by the family. Senior 
ol as well as college students will 
v be responsible for giving some of 
ng care in these emergency situa- 
he adds 
\ Civil Defense Supplement to the Red 
r irst Aid Textbook as well as a Supple- 
their Home Nursing Textbook will be 
from local Red Cross chapters after 
idle of February. The former furnishes 
on adaptation of usual first aid 
) mass casualty situations, first aid 
n in civil defense, atomic bomb 
ted hazards, basic first aid principles 
'O cents). A leaflet presenting the 
\merican Red Cross requirements 
the first aid and home nursing courses 
be requested from this source. 
ng and co-ordinating a nationwide 
ense blood procurement program in- 
cruitment of donors and collecting, 
Processing, and preparing for ship- 
lood and blood derivatives: training 
nd mass feeding workers; helping 
emergency shelter, feeding and 
of homeless or dislocated persons 
disaster are other civil defense 
tres that have been delegated to 
in Red Cross 


q SCHOOL 


Opportunities for service to civil defense 
through the Red Cross for students and school 
personnel range from acting as volunteer first 
aid instructors, nurse’s aides, blood donors to 
participating in disaster relief, providing recre- 
ation in shelters, helping as Gray Ladies, can- 
teen workers, motor corps drivers. Details 
on co-operating with Red Cross civil defense 
programs can be obtained from the nearest 
Red Cross chapter. 


Use of Schools for Emergency 
Hospitals 


Still another civil defense role for schools 
is outlined in the publication Health Services 
and Special Weapons Defense which states 
that “in general, school buildings offer the 
most satisfactory type of structure for con- 
version to emergency hospital use.”’ 

The fact that they are uniformly distributed 
throughout a metropolitan area; offer a large 
amount of floor space, after removal of seats: 
have heat, electricity, hot and cold water, and 
extensive toilet facilities, are among the ad- 
vantages mentioned for using schools for 
emergency improvised hospitals should an 
enemy strike. 


Other Services 


Although suggestive, the illustrations in this 
article by no means cover all the ways in 
which the school program can support the 
civil defense effort to which our nation is now 
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committed. Other aspects of the relationship 
between civil defense and the schools that 
administrators will want to look further into 
include: 


Consulting civil defense authorities 
about the school’s “Shelter Area” — loca- 
tion, equipment, rules for use 

Conducting practice emergency drills 

Channeling information and instruction 
through students to the home 

Stockpiling such items as blankets, food, 
fire fighting equipment, first aid supplies 

Training potential leaders for civil de- 
fense organizations at the high school 
level 


Special Office of Education 
Committee 


William A. Ross, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s Public Service Occupations Consult- 
ant, has been asked to serve as liaison agent 
with other federal agencies on civil defense 
matters (protection of life and property). 
He will also chairman a small Office of Educa- 
tion civil defense committee made up of the 
following staff members: Floyde E. Brooker, 
chief, Visual Aids; Philip G. Johnson, special- 
ist for science, Elementary and Secondary 
Schools; John Lund, specialist, Education of 
School Administrators; Helen Dwight Reid, 
chief, European Educational Relations: Barn- 
ard B. Watson. specialist for physics, Division 
of Higher Education. 
















“The American 


School Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


SIXTY GREAT YEARS 


WITH the February, 1951 issue, the 
ScHOOL BoarRD JOURNAL completed sixty 
years of publication, sixty years devoted 
to the betterment of the service of school 
boards, and through them to the improve- 
ment of American schools. 

The concept of the school board and its 
functions have not changed basically since 
1890, when the first editor of the JouRNAI 
was made a member of the Milwaukee 
Board of School Commissioners. Then the 
essential problem of the school boards 
was the democracy of the administration 
and the maintenance of the democratic 
purpdse of the educational program. The 
organization of the schools was exceedingly 
simple; the central control in any city or 
rural area was similarly simple. The board 
members assumed direct authority in the 
appointment of teachers and the conduct 
of the schools in their respective districts. 
The superintendents had relatively limited 
authority and exercised it largely by reason 
of their forceful personalities; they had 
no formal training for the job of chief 
executive, and the principles underlying 
the professional conduct of the schools 
were but dimly understood. The financing 
of the schools, the erection of school build- 
ings. and the entire job of managing the 
business of the schools was the work of the 
board assisted by a clerk and bookkeeper. 

The intervening years from 1891 to 
1951, have seen the enormous growth in 
the size. the function. and the service of 
American education. As the schools have 
changed and grown in enrollment, impor- 
tance, and purpose, the work of the board 
of education has grown, but has not essen- 
tially changed. As a democratic agency 
of government, the school board still is 
unique in that since its establishment it 
has been doing the work of the state in 
education. while at the same time it has 
represented the home community and has 
been doing its immediate will. 

The school board could hardly have pro 
vided the leadership needed to keep the 
schools ahead of the enormous changes in 
our culture, and our social and economic 
institutions, without the professionaliza 
tion of the superintendency and of the 
educational-supervisory and business man 
agement phases of state and city school 
administration. The technical growth in 
curriculum building. in school districting 
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and organization, in finance and budgeting, 
in school building planning and construc- 
tion, in teacher and noninstructional per- 
sonnel management — in brief in the great 
complexity of managing the city, town, 
and rural schools — all this could not have 
taken place without the leadership, the in- 
itiative, and the day-to-day administration 
of the schools by the technically trained 
superintendent, his assistants and super- 
visors, and the business manager. It is to 
the eternal credit of the school boards who 
have served in the past sixty years that 
they have had the vision to appreciate 
the possibilities of the expert service of the 
superintendency and to promote it steadily 
even though not always consistently or 
without some tragedies in the careers of 
individual superintendents. 

The present and the future challenge to 
the school board is and will be that of 
democracy. The very first issue of the 
JoURNAL reported problems and difficulties 
which are still with us with their ancient 
insistence but in new forms. The education 
of the individual child, with full considera- 
tion of the dignity and worth of the human 
being and his ultimate destiny, is still the 
central problem of education and the only 
reason for school administration and for 
the work of the school board. This central 
fact of the child and its importance, if 
kept fully and correctly in mind, will make 
it possible for the school to meet the 
challenge of our new importance as the 
leading nation in the world: it will help 
save and improve our culture: it is basic 
for the continued growth of all our political 
and social institutions, and of our economic 
and industrial strength. 

The month-to-month decisions of the 
single school board may seem to be limited 
in importance to the immediate tasks in 
hand, but the work is of intense importance 
to the future of the children in school, and 
to the solidarity of the community and of 
the state. In a real sense it is important to 
the perpetuity of the United States. We 
hope through the columns of the JourNar 
to continue to contribute to the better 
work of school boards. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS MUST 
HAVE PRIORITIES 


DR. LEWIS A. WILSON, State Commis- 
sioner of Education for New York State. 
calls attention in a recent letter to school 
superintendents, to the fact that there is 
in the Empire State a strong need for new 
school buildings to house the increasing 
number of young children born during and 
after World War IT and now reaching 
school age. In New York State the Com- 
mission on School Buildings is engaged in 












finding ways and means by which local 
communities and the state can properly 
finance the growing need for Classroom 
accommodations. 

Practically every state is in the same 
situation. Boards of education «re fully 
justified in spite of all mobilization needs 
to demand that school building projects 
be exempted from any federal plans for 
limiting the use of materials or holding 
down the financing of building projects 
The schools deserve to have priorities equ) 
to those enjoyed by public and private 
enterprises engaged in direct mobijlizatio, 
activities. Children are as important as any 
mobilization activity and their edy ation 
must not be hampered by military need 
Boards of education have a real respon 
sibility for asking their congress: ms 
senators to represent them in_ this 
portant matter. 


SAFEGUARDING LOCAL 
SCHOOL FUNDS 


THE New Jersey State Chamber of Co 
merce, in a study of the local state school 
system, has found that some 60 millio 
dollars of school funds were handled in th: 
state each year without any audit. Th 
Chamber calls attention to the fact that 
audits detect and serve to prevent frauds 
and errors and that they promote efficier 
and economy; they pave the way for better 
financial reporting and serve to build publ 
confidence. Audits, at a very small cost 
represent the means of assuring the bes! 
use of tax dollars provided for educatior 

It is to be feared that the findings 1 
New Jersey are common in numerous states 
and that legislation is widely needed t 
compel audits. In a sense, the board 0! 
education which fails to provide an outsic 
audit is doing its executives and itself 
bad turn. An outside audit is the finest 
means of assuring the members of a boar 
that its moneys are spent correctly, tha! 
its officers are not only honest, but ais 
that everybody concerned is in the cleat 
on the record. 


EDUCATION 1951? 


Mr. Beardsley Ruml, well known as # 
economist and at present acting as chairman 
a Citizens’ Council on Secondary School Ecu 
cation, tells a story worth pondering 

A boy in New York City told his father tha 
“New York City has a population of mort 
than four million people.” 

“Four million!” said the father. “You me 
eight million.” : 

“No,” said the boy, “Our social studies book 
says four million.” 

He turned to the page of the book 


and 


found the statement. The year of publicat 
of the book was 1910 - 

“Is it possible,” asks Mr. Rum! that ou 
youngsters are getting a 1910 kind of edu 
in 1951?” 


Hon 


ca 
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West Springfield 
Builds Its Schools 


Stanley W. Wright 


Marc! West Springheld Mais; ; Phe Kings Highway Schoo eit entars ted and dgqded t gu n 194 it a cost 
growing ' ‘ 0) pop } + os ‘ ce of $12 6 ¢ 
( re ne { ( cu The M “tree » Cle ( I Ss The | \ ne fi entary 
( 5 prrie ( u ! co 2. ddec 0 ( » Ss ré 
s ‘ ‘ . +S dded ts g ceme 1 d ae ed by fire 
\ i 4 Phe | scn ¢ ( ry A 
The Me Ave e 3 eleme erecte ] . 
i : ’ . The Program Initiated 
( . | t nity hac 
\ . ( ! \I eaugue ~ t t r erectec | Ave e School ‘Cele 
. V el i Li | 1¢ hoc 


4 


< 
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ok. 





West Springfield School Committee Supervised the Program. 
Left to right: Superintendent Stanley W. Wright; Frederick Lindahl; Dr. Charles Diamond; Kenneth 
Spaulding; Bemis Wood; Joseph Whitney; Chairman Honore Savaria. 
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About vear ago, the citizens of West 
Springheld decided that it was high time that 
something be done buildings tor 
during the past 25 years, the community had 
increased rapidly in valuation, in 
population and in wealth. Since 1940, the 


about its 


issessed 


town had doubled in the assessed valuation 
of its property. and in 1950 it possessed one 
of the lowest tax rates in the Commonwealth 
$52.8 thousand 
Fol g organization meetings. the ciu 
zens insisted that its representative town meet- 


ing appoint building committees in three of its 


school art The town moderator was au 
thorized | ippoint committees to bring 1 
prel 8 rv plans and es ites for three new 
eleme chools to replace e Joh Ash 
e\ i 1a ind the Me | Avenue 
schoo.s - I n ers Vere ed 
ear co ees gd eacn tte 
‘ a ( r eT ) e scho co 
¢ one t t Or he inning 
oare 
} Thes imittees . gntiy 
! ‘ , 
| weeks for € purpose of ge g tacts, gu 
and statistics. Area census figures were take 
of all preschool children in the town in an 
ittemy] to estimate luture enro ents. Meet 
gs were held in school areas temp 
» sell” the program 
In January, 1950, proposals for three build 
| igs ere Drougnt in to a tow! neeting 
me combined presentation. The program had 
1 not bee sufficientiv we sold or had ee 
ideq resel ed re” ]~€ ne hree 
ropos : ere dete ed neir e rety 
— . ~ 
The Second Start Succeeds 
On Maré h | 195 tne writer be ime dasso- 
ated with the schools of West Spring! eld 
\ ed é é = ] é vas gur ed 
i est ) 


John Ashley Elementary School 
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of one building before a special town meeting 
in April. The John Ashley committee person 
ally made contacts with every one ot the 21 
town meeting members. The chairman ot the 
town predicted the night previous to the meet 
ing that the building would receive about 
per cent of the votes. This high vote was regis 
tered in t 
minority 


spite ol 
West Springtield appropriated 33 
John Ashley School, the first 


building in the community. since 


he opposition ol ism 


00 tor a new 
new school 
1934 


The committee employed Bernhard Dirk 
| Mont ig ue Mass iS architect ind iW irded 
the contract at a cubage cost of S55 cents The 

} ’ ' 
building is functional 1 desig aq p qd 

, , 
s being built of cinder block taced with brick 
It nt kind ' 
Wilii CON l KINGeCTLZATLe X cli ro 
rete aitoeriu KN ] ‘ 
( ITices a n n Tait ( | 
nid vv \ eri aeq t tor rest dg 
e equi ( ) he Os ae; VIM 





lune these 0 ew choo Vere 
iccesstully oted DV etter Vi 
hirds rity | nee gw ch did 
a ru Int in \ 4 ar t | qd 
( d group education had taken place 
yhnhicn ied. tnat ght to t ippropriatio 0 
S35 ) tor the new § seve roo! ] } 
chool with gymnasium-catete omb 10 
w>kers mnices ete d he ipp Dr lO 
$495.0 for the new rool Men 
Avenue Schoo with the same tacilties 
provided in the other new schoo \ cateter 
pe on tted tor t t t Nie 


\ ‘ niding 






Bernhard Dirks, 


Architect 
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fatham committee employed the tirm Floor Plan, Memorial School, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Ebbets. Frid and Prentice of Hartford 
irchitects, and will call tor bids 
the end of the year. Bids will also be y 
hortly by the Memorial Avenue 


ttee which has employed the architec ) pp / ‘ = 
f Wescott and Mapes Inc ol >. NT / ‘ia m2 


Haven. Conn eS eg ) ~ 


L 
l 


hy tal > / — 
A High School Studied 7 eh SoM, hall 


/ Py > Ww | 
, / . “ a ] . 
ime town meeting, a committee ol / — / a 
/ r he tes ° 
plus the superintendent of schools / i 
hool principal, one school commit Lt 


/ i. 
er, and one planning board member ——— , ee ee = 7 Fy 
rized to be appointed to bring iT ae-macte coon / j—~ a 
lo } . ~ ad _ _— 
dations on a new high = school 4 
The committee has accepted the re ‘ 
| eau = — 
[ tv of making a thorough study of 
oe Sout . 
t e problem of the high school. It 1s toro 
the problem of an acceptable cur Katine 


the basic consideration of any 


i satisfactorv high school plant 
ttee meeting weekly ind 


latham School, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 








> 4h an 
S ti . 
<t er 
‘OY wr 


eee Cer Bee fe eee 
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industrial and commercial assessme: 
readily able to meet the cost of the se, 










a 
cational and building program ™ 
In selling a new school building s 
portant to point out that the best -alesme, 
are the people. It is their building to be on 
cupied by their children. If the school people 
can sell that idea to their citizens per 






the work has been completed. Th people 
through the duly appointed school maiite 
will organize the educational present 
the town’s representative body wit! the « 
operation of the school executive staff. 1) 
important that, when school building 









ee 






mittees are appointed. a representativ: 


school committee ind the superintendent 







members and that the activities of lild 







committees he reported ind ipproved thr 


the school committee 















nteresting and 


rief. concise folders should be pre 

pre) 
distributed throughout the comm 
ng the people “how much” can be 
tor how little n new school 





When we break the cost dowt 





High School Investigating Committee. 






Left to right: Thelma A. Loring; Mrs. George Griswold; Charles R 
Torkington; Harry W. Steele; Principal Walter K. Hjelm; Benjamin H. 
Wood; Roger S. Partridge; Superintendent Stanley W. Wright; Chairman 
Harris J. Bond. 











“TO PRESERVE OUR 
DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS” 















Tatham Building (Committee. rte ’ <P 
Left to right: Bemis Wood; Paul Pohl; Harlow Kibbee: Chairman ( 
Maurice Blew; Mrs. Paul Cleaves; Gordon Shattuck; John NleNamee: Or IT] 
Architect T. Merrill Prentice; Principal Wendell Warren t e7 
| 
é é W é ( ee ( ( ang 
f © £ t ( 
; g Phe M 
v f | ne ae ne R t Le | 
e ber ( er I Rig Gi \ 
‘ By « ging \\ \W 
¢ y f y ) y \ 
g A f I ¢ f d ne I ( ( r 
een ¢ é f e( ded. It expected é ( 
ze idi¢ f f ( ( et reco end ( he ( ‘ egard 
h hold he y ereste f t oder type ve ( f f f | ded 
The facts collected are being embled into lited for recreational purpose nd parking reservation of the deepe 
1 report which vw re ed ( 0 eet We Springheld e « rie pir im il iZs Ol the 
gofiM h ] hope I he ré t whe v tle provide eeded ( ne Esse e of our greatne 
iry studies will lead to the appointment facilitue vithout increasing its tax rate. Ir ba of our leadership among 
immittee ring in pre he tax-rate dropped $ per thou- the world. —Homer P. Ratey. / 
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Street View, White Lake Elementary School, Whitehall, Michigan. Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects 


and Engineers, Lansing, Michigan. 


A Lost Election That Won a 


MODERN SCHOOL PLANT 


P. D. Chatterton and E. B. Holden 


WI | be le ‘ 

\ Mic Nn CXCCli¢ CXAM ple 
if t t I} 
ire 1 ct et 
Ho t 

ct t e I 
t 1 e 
t 
t 
t 
( 
\ NI 
!) 
t 
{ 
Their nex | iv! 
( eve rt 
the mits elore 


uuld be held and during thi 


iwuld 





re-examine thet 


The corridor wall of typical classroom showing clerestory of direction 


ike it function glass block above and built-in cases below. 
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Michigan, showing kindergartens at end of elementary 
and Engineers, 


White Lake Elementary School, Whitehall, 


wing. Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects 


Lansing, Michigan. 


West Elevation, 


wing and all of upper elementary 


group had worked 


From the start a lay 
with the board members, the administrators 
teachers. and the architect in developing 
every phase of the program. both public re 
lations and educational. This group also 
participated in the new study which resulted 
n a radical departure from 
proposals 

The building as conceived 

yriginal bonding attempt 


the original 


two-story 
structure with conventional size classrooms 
side between 


r 


ghted from windows on one 


brick piers 


One-Story Building Found Necessary 


rnroat 
roD 


Sut as those who were studving the | 
em learned more ab ld’s leart 


process and its 


Boda e ‘+o te lay 


2e original two-story plan was abandoned after . 
Floor Plan, White Lake Elementary School, Whitehall, Michigan 


re-study of educational program. 
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Main entrance and north 
wing at night. 


Kindergarten. Note large clear floor area 
f 


rr activities. Abundance of low windows 
Nake it practically an outdoor room. 
Ampk 


sink and storage cases are in the 


walls not shown. 
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General purpose room looking toward stage. In-Wall tables shown at left. 


reasingiv apparent that a different type eve Ol natural light required tor t I » compare the square-tyvpe roo 


ssroom was essential if the activities re structional situation and the necessarily wider lateral lighting with the oblong room lig 
juired by the new concepts were to be rooms. bilateral lighting was brought into the from only one side. the connecting 
possible design. using the soft north light as_ the includes rooms facing east or west 
These new tivities were going to require main source of illuminatio Clerestorv win louble loaded corridor. This wing 
. more space Io get this greater area without dows fitted with directiona glass DOCK clude the oard of educatior Once 
excessive roo eng he square type ot brought in south light for the secondar brary nd the general purpose 






Lobby and corridor. Foyer and waiting place. 
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Classroom showing work surface with compartment under windows with tack and chalkboard at front. 
Rear wall is 24 feet of tackboard for murals and other children’s activities. 





egregatio re le Ph the it wing. whi louses the ter ele tiled w educational gadgets. Also. the end 


1 ear eleme ire entary group re provided) with some walls are free from plumbing and_ built-in 
the north wing wit! ready specialized equipment The science room has equipment so that at some tuture time, when 
( playgrounds \ ou going in aquarium on a cabinet along the windows i. changed educational philosophy may de- 
e area occupied DV the iter ele and a spec il case to store s mple equipment nand, the nonbearing wall may be removed 
Ips The genera purpose roo! The art room has mult purpose boards which ind the roon sizes changed to fit the new 
cated oO ¢ l ge group ¢ can ry used s easels nd there ire progran 
u cro ratty The oftice cabinets tor the storage ot paints, paper nm —_ , 
essible ot the main tovet 7) other rts id cratt tenals I inish Materials 
nd thers re Vare Of (thet oye . . Ihe tloors are ot sphalt tlle in all rooms 
7 eaisnthinen: tha teuliiliaes The Square Classrooms cucent the two kKindereartens. where 4 sup 
centrally located directh The striking features of the square type ported floor provides additional warmth and 
lover Classrooms are the ample size 4 DN it permits the st ot inoleum with = nursery 
CT c c ( lor ‘ { i t t I IT ny { () . ’ \ T ed colors 
I : cv Wwe rh | e ore ) ned rag The walls ot the « ssrooms are ol cinde 
er tne rilding re pace tor ( ter S esse to ve ock p ed the ghter shades. varies 
themselve The ceilings a developed activity prograt The cases are from room to room: the ceilings are acoust 
ms have been lowered in keeping pecifically an exhibit case i storage case cal tile. Corridors have floors of terrazzo wit! 
e of the children. One of the i library case teachers’ bookcase and locket vainscots of structural facing tile. including 
features here is the aquarium so on the corridor wall, and work surtace wit! cove base of the same material. while the 
een the two kindergartet s that t sink ind col partment case the tull ength walls ibove the locker robes are painted 
both Kroups ot each room under the windows Large cinder biock The ceilings are ot icoustica 
tover lends a feeling of warmth imounts of tackboard are provided for add tile in the connecting corridor and fovers 
tv to the building as one enters — tional exhibit space nd plaster in the wings 
comfortable and = attractive It will be noted from a study of the ac Artificial lighting is provided by tluorescent 
se Who have reason to wait companving pictures that none of these fixtures and the rooms are heated and 
to provide special facilities in facilities encroach on the tloor space ot the ventilated bv unit ventilators 
rt two of the regular rooms in room nor give it the appearance of being The building cost approximately $450,000 
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Mallis, DeHart & Hopkins, Architects, Seattle, Washington 


ad 


Street View, Sequim Elementary School, Sequim, Washington. 


A Consolidated School for Comminaty Use 


Thomas E. Marsden’ 


The multi-purpose room serves both as a cafeteria and gymnasium 


Generally the room is used for one purpose only. 
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The cafeteria end of the multi-purpose room measures For quick service the cafeteria employs student as 
approximately 60 by 30 feet and is fitted with the well as paid help. 


simplest furniture. 


issed it was estimated that the tunds funds available. The board was then faced that were to be used in building the multi- 
lable would provide 12 classrooms and a with the problem of determining of whether purpose room. After consultation with the 
tipurpose room. During the interim of the school district should construct an extra state and county authorities and a complete 
inning and the actual call for bids, prices classroom or the multipurpose room. It was analysis of our need in our local school dis- 


up considerably. When bids were re- estimated that if the multipurpose room was _ trict, the board finally decided to construct 
ed, only eight classrooms and the multi omitted from the plans, two to four class- eight classrooms and the multipurpose room 
e rooms could be constructed with the rooms could be constructed from the funds Concluded on page 84) 
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“fll Aboard” — 





Secretary s Report to National Convention 


Reveals Strength of Association Movement 


“choo voard de egates 1d ¢ ers 
nore than »o States issembled in Atlantic 
City N J tor the annual convention ot 
the National School Boards Association. Fel 
ruary 16-20. listened with close attention 
the report of the association’s executive se 
retarv. Edward M. Tuttle 
Mr Tuttle sa d “Ince Ve s t 
} ctivities behalf of our ass t 
nent e summ irized : I 
ended id addressed s < 
tion eetings Z s es C et 
} 
| WW is g tour es s ( . 
t . 1e t ergen< 
| 
| oe 
s¢T + 4 ~ ct eT t Xe t 





SERVICE TO SOCIETY 





‘ st dards. 0 e Assoc yn tor Super sions with the American Associatio: . 

si0 1 ¢ ricu Developme he Administrators 
Ame Assor in of Colleges for Teacher Others among us have helped 
Educatio he National Conterence for he work and to bring honor to 
Protessors of Educ Administratio Oo ward association movement. Presid E 
he N Council « Chiet State Schor represe! ted the NS BA ind the ite 
(Officers e National Citizens Cor SSIOI Calitornia at the White House Confer 

¢ , si ( ‘ Nhid Dece er Vice-President lrotter 

("¢ White Ho ( ere r r ( representative at the Peabody Conference 


t hl Oe | B Jur d ended ( Work 
] RNA n bre ( ed Nat , ) mm Teache | 
elease ( ( | ( Standards l 
reside ecre t t ( ( Vice-President 
y e ever t re a he meet 
‘ r ‘ \¢ Stute SS ) Director \ 


Plans Are Working Out 


eeting ( y e de 
‘No man has come to true greatness who has not felt 
in some degree that his life belongs to the race Nat " 
\ ild be Mr. 1 
Prities Brooks H 
> , 
Voluntary service to his fellow men is a privilege enjoyed by the citize: wet ; , cas a5 
aie \ \ n should by 
of a tree society like ours in America. Thousands accept such responsibility f ee 
and discharge it conscientiously. Among these, none serve to better purpose rect ae x t ird 
' 
’ . e ! 
than do the men and women on local boards of education throughout the 
‘ eL ( ( 
land. Chosen for integrity, ability, and devotion to the public welfare, they the te function. Pr 
+ r , | iT { 
pend long hours seeking the best for America’s children and youth, without 
lid) exp c Kt 
thought of remuneration in most cases. Their reward is expressed in the terstate nd natior ( 


quotation above, 


nd the degree to which their 


lives are dedicated to the through their state office 


improvement of a race of free men in a peaceful world measures that inner troneth andl infiionre of the 
sense of “true greatness” to which Phillips Brooks refers 5.M.T 00 rds in state after 
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FLEXIBILITY 





of 
Euclid, Ohio 


School — The installation of Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel School Furniture in this new $4,000,000 
Senior High School was handled by the Theodor Kundtz Company, Cleveland, distributors for 
‘ ' Heywood -H akefield Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Superintendent . ‘ E 
Russell H. Erwine HW rite today for our illustrated brochure showing the complete line of Heywood-W akefield Tubular 


Steel Furniture for classrooms, auditoriums, cafeterias and study halls. Heywood-Wakefield Com- 


pany, School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan. 





eee ; ® , 

N OTE HOW folding wall panels permit classrooms to be separated 
or combined as needs require. Hey wood -Wakefield furniture 

used in classrooms permits equal flexibility in rearranging seating 


plans to suit changing requirements. ‘This installation required 560 


i HEYWOOD- 


WAKEFIELD 


of the Model S 50L STBR units shown above and 440 Model S 817 
LABS chairs. Like all Hleywood-Wakefield School Furniture. these 
units have exceptionally strong, but light tubular steel frames which 


are noted for their durability. 
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Concluded trom page 5 


the National Association should receive its 
support on a pro rata basis which set a ‘goal 
for each state. But full rights and privileges 
of membership in the N.S.B.A 
accorded to a state association upon payment 
of the first $100 toward its goal. What part 
or all of the difference between the base $10( 
and a state’s full goal for the fiscal year would 
be paid was to be determined by its own 
officers and directors. This the compro 
mise arrangement arrived at when our discus 


were to be 


was 


sion revealed that to set fixed pro rata tees 
as a requirement for membership would no 
work. The compromise meant, in plain Eng 
lish. that no state association would be denied 


the opportunity to become a member of the 
National Association, for the $100 base seemed 
to be within the reach of all, but that in these 


N.S.B.A 


beginning years the bulk of support 
would come voluntarily tro hose state 


whose own financial positior Was strongest 
Meantime the other states would be building 
themselves up to the po vhere ev cou 

meet their ftull goals without undue strau 


on their budgets 


What ther nas happened \ vear gi 
32 states were members of the N.S.B.A. or 
the old. nominal. $25 per vear basis. Today 


31 states are members on the new Dasis [for 


1e fiscal vear July to June 


Of these 31 states. 15 have paid simply the 
$100 base membership. although several have 
ndicated that before June they wi make 


idditional payments. Five states have paid 


more than the base $100 but not their tu 
goals, including the state of Illinois whicl 
s definitely planning to reach its full goal o 
31.722 bv June 30. Eleven states have alread: 


paid their goals in full. I submit 


s is a remarkable record of accon plishmer 
n one year's time. It indicates the vitality of 
ur school board issociation movement an 
the loyalty and determination of state and 
ational leaders to build strongly and to 
iild well.” 
Looking Ahead 
After discussing the finar status of the 
on a outlining tne fT nil ] need 
maximum opportunities of porting 
iget. Mr. Tuttle concluded | report witl 
e 1 wing Statement 
| gener let me sav that the picture 
ks bright e. I see we sacle 
te IT ead nd si ind growt! It q t 
ous that in r thinking. and I hope 1 
r tne Nat onal S h Ol Bo rd As 
hior ould never become a large overpower 
ng organization. but should always functior 
is a co-ordinating, servicing, and representa 
tive agency for the state associations of school 
hoards ind for the school hoard interests ¢ 
this country as a whole 
There are many things that we should be 
doing is soon as we can get to ther The 
represent part of the superstructure we are 
going to erect upon the foundations we are 
iving with such care and thoroughness. | 
have already referred to the growing request 
for our active co-operation with other na 
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vear for 





nk rg ons. It TO e tl oll 
on tees wit sO ‘ ene . - 
A.A.S.A he N.E.A e P.T.A e chit 
State schoo othicers ne Nation Citizens 
Co SSIOI the Assoc Teacher 
( ollewes and otners gr lin isetu LasKS 
to perior We need eveliop some Veal 
round vorking cor tee “ U WW 
ssociation. We should be vork tormulating 

state ent o Po ( hel | ( I’r ( ples 
relating t voaards of edu oO n Amer 

Ocal State ind na l The cniel ( 
scnool otticers worked nMree vears to produce 
their pamphiet entitle (Jur S f ot Edu 
( 0 whic Ss one ¢ e guid gy agocu ent 
ve | e in the edu theld | () 
ssociatio could do t K 
t would be a grea ! eres 
ind feeling of it | ( There re 
many special phase 0 rd po 
ind practice to w ‘ ‘ 
ire ] | f ‘ ‘ 

té Ai 
vritte ce yr le 
erTvice t Le) ri té f t t ‘ 
iT I t t 
] f ( t ‘ 
t f I l k eT ‘ clé ‘ 
youl f School B \ Ve 

OOF f ed ro f ‘ ‘ ( 
evote two or three p f ‘ te vg { 
essent edu tior r t ( 
rrye fatu or tne r a { fi¢ T 

irrent oft | b ve gt CO ce 
the r on of x eig? re il a ) 
of the N.S.B.A. wh vou iltiply the 
exchange of idea P ad. gle nnu 
onvention Wher t t f core that 
maioritv of the fate 0 tion nave tu 
time executive ecretarie ft w he er 
mportant for these people to get together at 


everal davs to a week 






SCHOOL 


BOARD 


in a real workshop which will be 


i 
of the idea behind the meeting }, 
hotel yesterday afternoon. These 
few suggestions as to what we ma 
in years to come 
May I, in closing this report 

cover with you where our schoo 
sociation 


, 
goals 


movement is leading y 
As I indicated in the 


the 


lie ahead 


the strength ot whole 


move 


essentially in the state associatior 


them have a long way vet to go. | 


that are strongest and most active 


wave only begun to realize their oy 
nd re spons bilities \s you listen tT 
to a discussion of ‘Education in t} 
Emergency keep in the tront ol 
ision of how much more effe 
ould et some of these critic 
oday t 1 every one ot our 48 


were i\UO per cent association ot 
scho oOards idequately hinanced 
to 1 KE possibile rapid exchange 
ure ] hniormation pro pt 

ot data on critical local shortage 
eile n locusing ot ittention 
wolic de ons in the state and int 
which local boards not only sh 
ibout in advance but should have 
or lat rf id ce id it erpre t 

y est ed police 

to effect. and host of other act 
wou d make ot each state asso atior 
representative, functioning. and 


strument of the lox il 


igencies legally 


eXtension 


1 gue 


i\ 


with the operation of America’s publi 
The report later this afternoor 
Texas Survey of State Associations w 
our present situation, the great 
that exist in extent of members! 
personne ind service ind some 
es that re aie ted lor a 
which have advanced the farthe 


norrow morning 
* +} ] j 


mber o ie eader oO otner 


( t re | rie 
' rard ' 
’ t t ore | ‘ tu ‘ cf 
f eT y ( a ti f eT 
f qd ere seek tne 
‘ I ‘ oro eT ? pu 
hye are voutl nad diylt 
] f ri ] " 
ere er ) re atie 
1 eT rage ert \ } f 
r eT } 1 during the I f 


lave nm ide imong the omcer’r 
tate on if 7 ty the editor 
of th ScHoo.t Boarp JouURNAI 
] j ' , 
eadert ol many national orga 
have 4 ‘ generou help nd 
deeply grateful. With such unit 
} ow can we f iil 
N | " 

A - 4 

art led ackr 4 ! f 

I Jour 
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OD a 
DO YOUR POINTING 





























All need for pointing wit A CONVentiona modern and versatile visual teaching tool 

I . . 

pointer is eliminated when you put the new ivuailable. Many other outstanding VU-LYTE 

Beseler Vi ] Y It Opaque Projector I WODRK features team to help you get to notch re- 

pad f i ; 

for yo ilt. with maximum ease and economy of 
operation. For example 





\ c cl 1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 
ally operate the projector \ rself and f lighted room. Total darkness is not necessary in 
out leaving the f nt dicate accurately order to obtain clear, sharp images and brilliant 

Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor any detail of ration material by colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra 


Ly } illumination 


\ ( t located ir the 2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy 

———— front f the VU-LYTI controls the Beseler through smoothly, without light flashes, by means 

nr POINTEX. PROJECTION POINTER, a of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC® metal belt CON- 

“ar } t ¢ ( 1 ‘ i lighted arroy VEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 

— ont iv t t of the serec ind t exactly the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the 
right side 


P t t details in th Way pros 3. YOU CAN use copy ‘‘as_ is'’—without 

evr sy and cor nient for the lecture mounting or inserting into holders. The unique 

t ce pl cled materia Beseler VACUMATIC PLATEN® holds all copy ab- 

itoall tin Nn proper perspective ind solutely flat during projection. A full 8'.x11 page 

not distorted, as whe i speake! bliged to letter or @ postage stamp can be projected with 
tand close to the imag equal ease, without curl or flutter 





I} POINT! X PROJECTION POINTER 4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
Vacumatic Platen* is but one of the valuable Beselet novation surface—project on small or large screens. In 
ind refinements which put the VU-LYTE at addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet and 

the head of the cla make it the most cool-operating opaque projector 


THE NEW These adtanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated im a pr tor that weighs nly 35 lbs. 
(BSeaclese wud i» REDUCED IN PRICE. tsk for free 
demonstrati recision-built VU-LYTE in your own 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR pr ae w r0ORn os tnd a ’ a ny ae a regarding this truly 


ci concept in aque projection, a for booklet— 


CHARLES CSeaclese COMPANY 


EST 1869 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. . 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque ieabeatnee Equipment 


SC ' 
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for technical excellence... 






—at Technical Institute 


Technical excellence in func desig 
in engineering and cor cuol 
ity and value. KEWAUNEE exc ce 
t rour I d ul | ] . rea 
why Tec il | I Beach 
Cal., se ed Kew equipment ie 
s new science | 
Whateve r lab necds—fe 
ne y an e re k ’ kK \ ¢ 
I C 1 \ W 1 < 
ity, yet p keep c¢ 
down 
Write Ke 
Lit < L N ‘ 
ga C se. 


Quontity production of C ets 
Cc ew et r k 

T es d Sinks er . st 

supe Kew eeq t of 
competitive prices. 


5009 5S. Center Street 


SCHOOL 
LAW 


Schools and School Districts 


it’s KEWAUNEE 


1 1 
‘\ 
Choo 


Cc. G. Campbell, President 


District 


Adrian, Michigan 


Property 
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hoard of education should award ract 
plumbing, fitting to lowest “responsible bia 
the quoted words would not be int rer 
requiring the local board and the Stat 
decide qualifications of master plumbers 
18:11-10; RS. 18:11-10, NJSA — RB, 
Health of City of Plainfield yv. Ch 

Sons, 76 Atlantic reporter 2d 3% 10, N 
Super 301, N J Co 


ard 


School District Taxation 


\ school district in Missouri owe 
jutv within the vested authority t 
and its officers are ch 
duty to take 

the 


»bligations 
mandator. 
ized ty law 


nent 


such steps 

prompt dischar, 
district State ¢ Py 
Dist. N 


tern reporter \f 


iwwainst the 
Co dated Ncn 


Southwe 


| CAC he rs 


M 


{4 


Speed * Accuracy ° Simplicity 


TEACH STUDENTS TO 


Mele 


It’s easy with Underwood's New “See-Set” 


Margins that assure perfectly balanced letters 


YOU KNOW the importance of a good impression... 
the impression made by clear, clean, perfectly balanced 


letters cee 


“See-Set” 


Scales students learn to type perfectly balanced letters 


With Underwood's Exclusive Margins and 


with a minimum of effort. And, significantly, teaching 


becomes not only easier, but more satisfying . . . be- 
cause your students learn faster, and more thoroughly. 


The reason? Students see what they’re doing. .. 


they set both margins without moving the carriage. Also, 
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Balanced 


for L-O-N-G 
MEDIUM 
wom SHORT Lines 


wSP EEE CL 


2g Good Impression. - 


they center paper, titles, and text. . 
“See-Set”’ 


important adjustment right before their eyes. 


Underwood's 


it’s simplicity itself. 


Underwood. Pick up your phone and ask your local 


See this exciting new 


Underwood representative to arrange a classroom dem- 


onstration for your instructors and students. 


Underwood Corporation— 


Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
Ribbons 


Typewriters... 
Carbon Paper... 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ~ 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada oth 4 


UNDERWOOD 


SS - 
ow 


Sales and Service Everywhere 












. faster. Because 
Margins and Scales put every 









Milton Bradley School Furniture is 






ODAY’'S Milton Bradley School Furnit 
carries on a basic idea of the pioneer in supply: 
Schoolroom equipment for the children of Amer: 






















This is co design furniture to fic che needs of : 
particular classroom rather than expect the bh 
Round or Rectangular 
Tables to meet many 


need S. 


from either teachers or pupils accommodati: 
themselves to makeshifts. 


As a result, the Milton Bradley line now 
cludes a range of units that assures a “‘perfect fit 
for the requirements of che individual 
Designs have, of course, kept pace with che 
creasingly varied needs of modern education 
each is ‘‘classroom-tested’’ to assure suitabi 
Materials and workmanship reflect the Milt 
Bradley reputation for quality on every count. 


Pedestal and Suing- 
seat Cafeteria Tables 


Lift-lid and Open Box Desks 
Korrect Posture Chairs 





Write today for che illuscraced folder showing che com 


plete Milron Bradley line of School Furnicure ind, if 
you hav e€ some speci il problem remem! CT the Milton 
Bradley design staff offers competent assistance in 

t iiloring spec ifications to parti ular fr juirements 


Write co Dept. AS3. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


MILTON 


EDWARD E. BABB CO. of Pa. e MILTON BRADLEY CO. EDWARD E. BABB CO 4 > BRADLEY 
Philadelphia. Pa, Chicago, Ill bad Boston, Mass. 


Manvtacturers and Distributors of Schoo! Furniture Through 
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rei. LVISION IN PHILADELPHIA 


| hool district of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
the school year 1951 with an ambitious 
in television, including a new series of 
efense Techniques covering first aid equip- 
nd procedures and other information ot 
a civil defense program. 
S | television in Philadelphia is no longer 
riment. It has become a regular teaching 
in increasing number of classrooms. A 
irts program, designed for elementary 
is carried out with children of different 
tary schools each week. Finger painting, 
‘rations, winter landscapes, and hooked 
; among the topics 
\ reer forum, covering 28 weeks is con- 
regularly. Pupils of public, parochial, 
te, and suburban high schools discuss with 
s of industry, the professions, and business 
portunities in a wide variety of careers. 
Special telecasts are conducted from time to 
acquaint educators and parents with the 
tiality of television as an _ educational 
lium, and stations and manufacturers have 
" ly co-operated with the staff in a number 
cetings. In November, a closed circuit telecast 
vo school programs was conducted at the 
regular staff meeting of the schools. Cameras and 
equipment were moved to the auditorium of the 
hoard of education building so that the program 
ild be seen both on the stage and on the 
reens. Three hundred and fifty school people 
were in attendance. 


PRACTICAL SUBJECTS ADDED 


(At Maybrook, N. Y., steps have been taken 
broaden the junior high school program for 
pupils in grades 7 to 12. New courses in in- 
dustrial arts, homemaking, and commercial sub- 
ects are being offered in addition to the usual 
general academic studies. 
order to improve instruction experiments 
have been made with combined courses in the 
of English and social studies, meeting for 
two consecutive periods. These have been in- 
luced in grades 7 through 10 and will be 
rried still further next year. The teachers feel 
e double periods are valuable because they 
) know the pupils better so that they can 


etter job of meeting individual needs and 
guidance 


T} 






guidance program has been quite success- 
| and functions actively with the co-operation 
' the entire staff. While it is not a formal pro- 
gram, an effort has been made to make it a 
mpirte. program and the teachers believe that 
ve been successful in doing so. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ODESSA 
SCHOOLS 


Odessa, N. ¥., a new guidance program 

established, including personal inter- 
‘or upper grades, educational and voca- 
Pupil failures are checked once every five 
nd notes are sent to parents. A career 
S 4) planned to include neighboring schools 
, ege speakers. Special courses are planned 


At 


is 


striatal 


” 4 rded children. The social studies and Eng- 
>» ‘SO ccventh- and twelfth-grade classes are di- 
videc into college and noncollege groups, with 
3 noncoll-ge groups taking courses fitting them for 
¥. 
g. 
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| Every st 


udent should make 
his own color wheel — with 


ARTISTA TEMPERA 


On a sheet of white construction paper 
10%" x 9”. color 12 blocks in wheel form 

yellow at the top, then yellow green 
blue 
violet, red violet, red, red orange, orange 
and vellow orange. Make 815” 


preen, blue green, blue, 


one for complementary 


one tor analogous colors 









work preference. The shop teacher regularly 
conducts classes in operation of movie projection 
for students and teachers. It is planned to check 
all retarded students for study habits and to set 
up study guides with a time and a plan for 
studying. Through the local community chest a 
fund of $200 has been made available for stu- 
dents needing help in the way of eyeglasses, 
physical examinations, or minor operations. 


SCHOOLS OPERATE COMMUNITY 
THEATER 


At Fishers Island, N. Y., the board of educa- 
tion has leased the movie theater of the de- 
activated Fort Wright army post and has pur- 
chased the chairs and projection equipment. The 
theater is being used for public recreational fa- 
cilities for the 500 year-round residents of the 
island. 
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circ les 
colors with 
openings directly opposite each other 


with 8 ope! 


ings together—one for the color triad 
with 3 openings so that red, yellow and 
blue appear—and one for the split com- 
plement with 3 openings so that yellow, 
red violet and blue violet appear. 
Artista Tempera with its brilliant 
) opaque colors is ideal for this purpose 


\ iolet 


For elementary grades use Crayola 
( rayon 


FREE Suggeste 


1 Minimum List of A 
r | ' Rabe é 


port the AS 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


When the theater was first taken over mem- 
bers of the school board and the professional 
school executives operated the theater without 
compensation for their services. The 30-year-old 
movie projectors in the school auditorium were 
used. Now modern equipment has been provided. 

Supt. John McManama reports that the theater 
now has a full staff of paid personnel and is 
rendering a fine service to the community. The 
initial investment has been paid off and the 
board is looking forward to future receipts which 
will be allocated to the school budget. 


—— 

® Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been given a $1,000,000 grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation, New York, to permit an expansion 
of its service for improving and strengthening 
the teaching of Americanism in the schools of the 
country. 
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Do you know 
how your school 
audio-visual 





a EC AT 


YOU CAN PUT YOUR TRUST IN EBF 
FOR TEACHING FILMS THAT REALLY TEACH 


wt le Britannica 






system ranks in 
education 2 


Educators everywhere agree that Classroom Motion Pictures 


















are a great tool for better teaching, better learning. 
But school administrators too seldom have had an oppor- 
tunity to compare their own programs with those being carried on in other schools. 
Are your schools making even average use of these modern 
educational audio-visual materials? Are your youngsters receiving the maximum 
learning . . . all that youngsters in other schools are learning .. with classroom 
films? 


Find out now how your school system stands .. . Write for your 


copy of the survey compiled by EBFilms showing what leading schools are doing. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY. 













‘22 mw 
SEND FOR YOUR SURVEY : ice ~—e Films Inc, 
TODAY Gentlemen: 
USE THIS COUPON! a We are interested in knowing how our Audio- 


Visual Program compares with the best. Please send us 
(without obligation) the FREE survey showing what lead- 


ing schools are doing in audio-visual education. 


Films Inc. “ia: 


Birmingham, Michigan City 








—_ Zone___ State _ atiatailiaiata 
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_ HYLOPLATE or STERLING 


Lilesile 


CHALKBOARD 








-In coordination with improved light- 
ing, lighter walls, floors, seating and 
woodwork, Litesite makes the modern 
classroom a pleasant and healthful 
place in which to live and work. 


"% 
— 


& 


Write for your free copy of Hylo 
plate Litesite Brochure and Sterling 
Litesite Brochure 






WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Dept. AS-Cl 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





ENGLISH TEACHERS COMPLETE 
CURRICULUM REVISION 


The English teachers in the Roosevelt High 
School, Hyde Park, N. Y., completed a curricu 
lum revision project during the summer of 1950 
The purpose of the project was to solve the 
problem of classifying the student body and of 
providing methods and standards to make the 
study of English a profitable experience 

The work was performed by a committee of 
teachers working through the entire summer. 
The board provided the funds for the financing, 
approved the project, and authorized its be 
ginning. 

At the end of seven weeks, the committee 
issued a report reflecting the best efforts of edu- 
cators to cope with the problem of retarded 
readers. The report included recommendations 
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for the use of specific simplified English texts and 
reading books of high interest but low-reading 
difficulty. Remedial training in reading will be 
given, and helpful devices such as basic vocabu 
lary flash cards, spelling lists of graded difficulty, 
useful standardized tests, and uniform method 
of teaching were recommended for use 

The committee prepared lists of audio-visual 
aid material relating to topics studied in English 
and fitted these into the courses of study. Life 
adjustment topics were included in the plans a 
an added stimulus to vitalize the oral work 
stressed for these groups 

The teachers who were afforded the oppor 
tunity for a full-time study of the problem were 
able to accomplish in one summer what other 
wise would have taken a much greater length of 
time. The board furthered the work of the com- 
mittee by authorizing the purchase of texts and 
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encouragement of Edwin A. Jucket: 


materials recommended for its im; 
The work was carried on with the 4 


ntat 


ner 


principal of the Hyde Park schools 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCA /10. 
REORGANIZED 


Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissio: 
cation, has announced the reorganiz 
Office of Education, to meet the 
cational needs during the present 


4 
Le] 


The fundamental objective, accordi to Ve 


McGrath, is to provide more effective mean 
identifying and meeting the basic | en 
American education. The new plan y 
to the tradition of state and loca 
education, is ‘esigned to mobilize 
sources of the Office, and to make a 
on these problems in co-operatior 
schools, colleges, and other educati 
tions of the country. 

Under the plan, the number of 0; 
sions is bein§ reduced from eight t 
new units, each headed by an assista 
sioner, are: The Division of State 


School Systems, the Division of Vocationa! F¢ 


cation, and the Division of Higher 

Consolidated under the Division State 
Local School Systems: School Admi: 
Supervision; Elementary and Seconda 
tion; Administration; State, County, an 
School Administration; Curriculum ar 
tion; Secondary School Curriculum 
tion; Auxiliary Materials and Met! 
ceptional Children and Youth; Internati 
Exchange of Teachers; and School Assistance 
Federal Areas. 


5 or 


The Division of Vocational Education include 


State Plans and Grants; Agricultural Educa 
Trade and Industrial Education, Home } 
nomics, Business Education, and Guidance 
Counseling. 


The Division of Higher Education includ 
Administrative and Grants; Curriculum and |: 


struction; Credentials Evaluation. 


FIVE SIMPLE IMPROVEMENTS 


Supt. Paul Gossard of Quincy, Mass 


the attention of the School Committee to ave 


important changes in school construction w 
vastly improve the efficiency and econom 
the new buildings. He writes 

“1. The lighting of the classrooms is much 
proved by (a) a greater expanse ot gla 
outer walls; (b) bilateral or cierestory Lgl 
and/or liberal use of directional gla 
(c) reduction of light contrasts in rooms 


having lighter furniture and woodwork 
painting of rooms in pastel shades a 
exposure of room to sunlight; (¢) increasing 
amount of artificial light through 
fluorescent lighting or improved 
lighting 

“2 Hearing within rooms is beins 
by (a) careful consideration of the | 
acoustics in the design itself of roo: 
of acoustic tile or acoustic plaster 

“3. The usefulness of classrooms 
by providing more storage space, | te 
ind areas for actual work that inclu 
running water. 

“4. Cost is cut down by such mea 
of cinder blocks on inside walls, unfinished 
partitions, and flat roofs. 

“S. Probably not one building in a 
being constructed at present with 4 
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Monroe Technique 


YOUR STUDENTS ARE EXPERTS 


~ 
~. a 
i oad 


Rhythm-add increases speeds 


an average of 41 per cent! 


Want better students better equipped for better jobs .. . 


students whose greater efficiency reflects increased credit on you? 


Teach them Rhythm-add, the amazing new technique developed by Monroe 


after years of research. Tests held recently in one prominent New York high 


school* proved that after only 10 hours instruction, students increased 
their adding speeds an average of forty-one per cent! This marked 
improvement remember, represented only the average. 


And all maintained highest standards of accuracy. 


Teachers eager to keep abreast of modern methods will want to know 


more about this new, easier, more effective Rhythm-add course. Ask your 


nearest Monroe representative for the facts. Or write the 


Educational Director, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 


Orange, N. J. No obligation, naturally. P 
4 
“Name on request & 
a 
o” 
MONROE 
MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


























Rhythm-add Copyright 1949 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


PEABODY No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE DESKS 


FINISH 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a practical, 
sturdy, steel movable desk with posi- 
tive adjustment features. It’s the Pea- 
body No. 260. Both seat and desk 
are adjustable, but —only persons 
responsible for seating can adjust 
them. There are no bolts, no butterfly 
nuts or parts that children can loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . .Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The 


desk tops, seats and backs are also given a CELSYN coating 


a coating so 


hard and tough it resists scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for com- 
plete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ 
and administrators’ desks and folding chairs. 
From this one manufacturer purchasers of school 
equipment can buy all necessary school furniture 
and be protected by the PEABODY ironclad guar- 
antee of superior quality, workmanship, material 


and correctness of design. 


Write today for the new 
PEABODY Catalog 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 





CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Managing Janitorial Staff 


To assume the local direction of the 
janitorial personnel 
To inspect regularly the school plant 
and to advise the Department of Business 
Administration of the school’s physical 
needs 
— To report serious infringements of 
property rights to the business manager or 
superintendent 
— To operate the lunchroom in co 
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operation with the supervisor of lunch 
rooms 

With other specifics the particular plan- 
ners may need to add in their particular 
school, this will be a sufficient list for 
wholesome co-operative planning for ad 
ministration. Administration will remain 
static and will not improve if there is not 
continued and co-operative appraisal from 
staff members. When teachers realize that 
they are a part of the plan and that they 
have a part in the planning they will have 
no fears of not being “backed up” in their 
good endeavors but will themselves use 
every effort to make effective a plan of 
administration they have helped to build. 


This results in better administration and 
it is the democratic and tryl, \merican 
way. 


ORGANIZING THE HOM} -ROOM 
PERIOD 


To avoid the exploitation of th 
period and to. assure efficient 
school day, Principal Clyde Brow 
Oneida, Ill., senior high school has 
a pattern of weekly home-room act 
high school, which serves a rural co: 
172 square miles and has an enroll: 

consolidation of the R 
Altona 


pupils, is a 
Victoria, and 
County. 
Each of the three classes has two | 
ind each of the six home-room grou 
idjusted to a membership ranging { 
students 
“The set pattern,” says Mr. b: 
taking care of practically all ass 
meeting necessary for classes and clu 
portant group guidance discussions, and the 
tacts of the Student Council represer 
report to their classes and take orc 
class to the council 
“We use the following outline 
Monday, Tuesday, and Ws 
group guidance lessons by the home-roon 
“Each Wednesday is giver 
class meeting; each fourth Wednesda 
to a meeting of the ROVA (boys 
ind the GAA (girls’ athletic associat 
dents who do not belong to the atl 
period in the home rooms 
Representatives ot tl 


high schoo 


meetings 
meetings 


oe ond 


have a study 
“Thursday 
groups report on the activities of 
Council and in return receive 
report back to the council 
“Friday Assembly of the entir« 
“The Student Council meets on 
ing the 


and the 


home-room period. The 
Future 
ill students belong, meet during t! 

riod on the fourth Monday of each 1 


“Group discussions in 


Homemakers to whict 


guidance 
extracts from naturally accepted n 
the National Forum 
guidance materials are presented 
the method considered best by each t 
are intended to 
and assistance 
“The home-room period is 25 mit 


Guidance 


lead to personal 


and occurs during the third period 1 
ing. It is not a study period and 
eliminated for any 


purpo t 


reasons, especial! 


disciplinary 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


& The Indianapolis, Ind., board of school « 
missioner has received from Supt German 
Shibler a proposal for the reorganization ‘ 
city school administration on a unit basis. Lega 
the schools is a 0-0 


executive and independent in authon 


f the 


the business director of 
dinate 
In practice, the superintendent has been 
executive but has been without legal aul! 

to request reports from the business director 
to co-ordinate the business affairs of the 
with the educational purposes 0! 

in mind. Legislation is to be sought to unify the 
central staff of the schools 

& The Myrtle Point Union High School, My 
Point, Ore.. has established its first adult ' 
cation year, with cla 


week in the hig! 


scn 


the och 


mee’ 
program thi ; 


each evening of the 
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In the world of business, the Royal Electric de 


vers letters of sparkling beauty, fast and economically. 


No wonder more and more educators are finding it 


lvisable to offer more and more instruction on the 


Royal Electric! 


Instruction on the Royal Electric will be a new and 
warding teaching experience. For this new Royal 
tric 1s standard in all respects—with power added. 
[he controls are in the same position as on the Gray 
Magic Royal. The keyboard, in position of characters 


numerals, and position of keys, is the same. 


by ause it operates SO easily, the Royal | lectric is a 


; 


Satisfaction to operators. It increases their 


OY, 


Made by the World's Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 


“Mayi a Tou ( t ire re 1 trade-marks of 


Preparing your students 
for a growing business trend... 


morale. In heavy-duty work it can supply as many as 20 


clean carbon copies. 


No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal 
features are identical in shape and position with Gray 
Magic Roval. A Royal exclusive! 


No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 


typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make the 

change-over trom manual to electric quick and simple 

thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal exclusive! 
Surely, you will want to prepare students for this 


growing business trend by increasing instruction on the 
Roval Electric. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


Ce ee eR —n ae Se SESS SS le = 
| Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. M8 | 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y 
| Please send me more information about the Roval Ele | 
| 
| NAME | 
| ADDRESS | 
| scHoot | 
ee 
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lube at §) 


HE COULDN’T SEE* 


Thousands of school-age boys and girls have im; 
vision, yet do not know it. While their sight is good e: 
for play, these youngsters cannot see well enough t 
full advantage of their opportunity for an education 
visual screening tests started in the kindergarten can 
children needing eye care. 


YOUR SHORT-CUT 
TO 


Darkening 
COSTS! 


PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SAVE... 


TIME, ENERGY, DOLLARS! 


Now it’s possible to darken any classroom . . . efficiently 
and economically! One set of PAKFOLDS serves through- 
out the building. Quick and simple to install, remove and 
store — no ladders to climb or screws to remove! Custom- 
built to fit any window — large or small. PAKFOLDS 
serve best .. . cost far less! 


Thousands of schools from coast to coast use the Goc 
Translucent Eye Chart for routine examinations. 


ACCURATE -— Accepted by the Sare. 





Council of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, American Medical 
Association. 


PERMANENT—Welded metal cabi- 
net. Printed matter embedded in 
hard, bakelite plastic. May be 
washed repeatedly. 


PORTABLE—Weighs only 4 pounds. 
Uses standard 8 W. daylight Fluo- 
rescent bulb for 110 volt A.C. Can 
be hung or screwed on wall, or 
placed on table. 


PATENTETr 


* While many children doing poorly 
in school do not need glasses or 
other eye care, doctors agree, many 
others will show a tremendous im- 
provement when their vision has 
been corrected. ONLY $25.00 COMPLETE 


THE GOOD-LITE COMPANY 


7638 Madison Street Forest Park, Illincis 


Write today for free folder 
and PAKFOLD cloth sample. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


DEPT. SB-3 SPICELAND, INDIANA 


SHOP EFFICIENCY TO BE 
STUDIED 


A Pasadena, Calif., firm of certified public ac- 
countants has recommended to the school board 
the installation of a system of prices for repair 
and maintenance services, based on going prices 
charged for similar services by private concerns, 
to determine the efficiency of nine maintenance 
and repair shops operated by the city schools 
Operating costs of these nine shops totals $250,- 
000 a year and the purpose is to determine what 
of the work can be done more efficiently and 
economically by letting contracts to private firms 
in the vicinity. The report suggests drastic changes 
in bookkeeping and accounting procedures, the 
handling of supplies, purchases, and sales, and the 
setting up of devices to prevent money wastes 
and opportunities for dishonesty. 


RAISE JANITORS’ SALARIES 


The District of Columbia board of education 
has given all janitors, foremen, and other mechan- 
ics engaged in the operation and maintenance of 
school buildings increases in wages of 15 to 27 
cents per hour. The new rates range from $1.25 
to $1.80 as against the old range of $1.04 to $1.65 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


& Prof. Clyde M. Hill of Yale University and 
Prof. L. N. Morrisett of the University of Cali 
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fornia, Los Angeles, have begun a survey of the 
Pasadena, Calif., school system to be completed 
before December, 1951. 

® The Providence, R. I., school committee has 
decided to discontinue its long secret meetings and 
to make a longer part of its regular meetings open 
to the public. In the past, the committee met 
early in the evening for a private conference on 
pending business, and permitted the newspaper 
men and the public to be present for a 
brief period of time while formal were 
taken on resolutions and other The 
committee will meet at 7:45 p.m. for a private 
meeting and admit the public not later than 9:1 

p.m. All problems up for action will be di 

cussed during the open period 

®& Eveleth, Minn. The school board ha 
a new policy of refraining from long executive 
sessions. The change allows the 
directly upon the business 


very 
votes 
business 


/ j 
adopter 
adopted 


board to enter 
Another 
change calls for meetings with special groups on 


of the meeting 


nights other than regular mecting nights 

® Baton Rouge, La. The East Baton Rouge 
parish school board has begun plans for a $100 
000 school administration building and a $120,00 
The provide 
material textbook stor 
age, supplies center, a warehouse and repair shops 
® Shawnee, Okla. The board of education has 
increased the amount of insurance on the school 
buildings by 10 per cent. It will raise the total 
insurance ior contents to 


service center service center will 


facilities for a bureau 


building and 
$1.729.860 

& Cincinnati, 
has approved 


Ohio. The board of education 
a proposal that all civil service 
wage rates, including those for civil service lunch- 


room employees, with the exception of employees 


in building trades crafts and stu 
increased by 10 per cent of the 
portion earned, and by 5 per cent 
earned above $2,500. The rates 
effective as of January 1, 1951, became : 
to match the civil service 
adopted recently by the cits 


wage 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Mar. 15-17. Michigan School Busine 
cials at Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids 
Secretary: A. C. Lamb, Wayne (°r 
Detroit, Mich. Exhibits: Mr. Lamb. Attendance 
300. 


5 Of 
Mich. 


versity 


Saskatchewan Sch ] rustees 


Regina, Sask. >ecretary 
1860 Lorne >t Regina 
Attendance 2) 


Mar. 27-30. 
Issn. (Canada) at 

7. M. Hamilton, Jr., 
Exhibits: Mr. Hamilton. 


Mar. 27-31. 
and Secondary Schools at Palmer Ii 
cago, Ill. Secretary: G. W. Rosenlot 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. No ext! 
1500-2000. 


North Central Assn lieges 
ise, Ch 
| ersit¥ 


Attend 


ance: 


Mar. 29-30. 
of Ontario at 


Bilingual School Tru.iees Ass 
Academie La 5a Ottaws 
Ontario, Canada. Secretary: Bruno Comes 
174 St. Patrick, Ottawa. No exh! Attend: 
ance: 250. 

Boarés 


1pr. 19-20. Colorado Assn. of ‘ 1 


at Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. Secretar j 
C. Grieder, University of Colorado Boulter 
Colo. No exhibits. Attendance: 15! 


nerinlene 


. 27-29. 
A pr / Wash 


ents 


Spring Meeting of 


of Cities over 200,000 at > e 
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save hours... 


with Ditto and 
Ditto Workbooks / 


Have more time to do the things you want 
to do! More time for yourself—more 
time for your children. That is Ditto’s 
gift to you. Ditto lesson sheets save 
weary hours of lesson preparing, pro- 
vide time for relaxation and self-im- 
provement. Ditto’s abundant, low cost 
lesson materials coordinate activity, 
organize minds, save time and aid your 
teaching a dozen ways, in and outside 
of the classroom. Get started on Ditto’s 
daily help! Mail coupon promptly! 
DITTO, INC. 
2205 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 





New 


he N W DITTO D-10 

o ew Ditto Workbooks 

“8 Now Available / ee hag bog Son bong pen 
Ow Val/, a@ @. \ copies ao minute oF pa. you type, write or draw— 


5 1 to 4 colors at once—up to 300 copies per master 
wae . NEW subjects include: Reading Readiness —Learning $175 plus tax. Mail coupon for free demonstration! 
tary % Forms, Books I-ll (Kindergarten); Learning Words, Book | 
pene Ke Primer level), Book Il (First Reader level); Birds (Grades 
’ ¥ 2-4); completely new and modern Arithmetic Books, 3 
eres parts for each of grades 2 through 8; Simple Science 
Chi: Experiments, Books I-Il (middle grades) and dozens of 
— other titles by well known educators, embodying teacher- 
vob ; approved procedures. Most prices: $2.00 for Gelatin; FRADE MAR AES. U, 6. PAT. OFF, 

wOED Sor Shoat Ceennen. Got Saas eatetng HOW. FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES ... MAIL THIS! 
Assn " ZEN F cami sie 


@ °.\\ ~ DITTO, INC., 2207 W Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


_ Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 


: [FREE sample lessons— 


( ) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 


tant é ( ) Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for 
jf Liquid ( )orGelatin( ) Duplication. (Specify which kind you use). 
é ask for ours Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
ards * os R 
Dr } SER CCOCCCECTETR OUT UTT TT TTT TE ie 
i 
- School. . sudan adwewetahenadanhtenateatiuuhanasundeeneins 
Fe EER CECT CREE CC TUTTCT TCE CRE TTT CET 
fended: . 
W ash Post OFF 66 «oo occ cs COMM. ceccccccccccces MG rccescccccccces 
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National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Assistance to Administrators and Teachers 











A NATIONAL organization for the clarifying, standardization 
and improving of teacher placement procedure in the interests of 
education. School executives and classroom teachers are invited 
to write to members of the Association when in need of the 
highest type of teacher placement service. 


‘THE individual agencies compete with each other to give you 
the best possible service and at the same time co-operate to work 
for the best interests of the schools. 





M(empersuip in the Association is open to any agency will- 
ing to abide by a Code of Ethics set up by the agencies with the 
co-operation of leading educators. Always look for the insignia of 















































membership. 
ARIZONA MICHIGAN Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 
Arizona Teacher Placement Agency, Detroit Teachers’ Agency, Detroit 26 Private School & College Bureau 
Phoenix MINNESOTA New York 17 
CALIFORNIA Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Frenkford’s Pacific Teachers’ Agency, | Minneapolis 1 — New York 1 
Les Angeles 13 Educational Service Bureau NORTH DAKOTA 
COLORADO Minneapolis , Midwest Teachers’ Service, Grand 
Eddie Cass Placement Service, Minnesota Teachers’ Service Forks 
Deaver 2 : Minneapolis OHIO 
CONNECTICUT Schummers School Service, Ohio-Midland Teachers’ Agency 
wt Minneapolis Columbus 15 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford 3, Western Teachers’ Exchange Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
DSTRICT OF COLUMBIA Minneapolis 2 Cleveland 15 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, Washington MISSOURI Teachers Placement Bureau, 
FLORIDA Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Columbus 15 
Gulf Teachers’ Agency, Ocala Kansas City 6 OREGON 
ILLINOIS Specialists’ Educational Bureau St Northwest Teachers Agency 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 Louis 3 ; Portland 4 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Wood Teachers’ Agency Stout Teachers’ Agency, Portland § 
Chicago 4 Kansas City 6 PENNSYLVANIA 
American College Bureau & Fisk MONTANA Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc 
Teachers Agency, Chicago 4 E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency Philadelphia 7 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 Missoula Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Mliana Teachers Service, Champaign NEBRASKA Allentown 
be 7 & Exchange, Davis School Service, Lincoln Central Teachers’ Agency, Harrisburg 
icago - NEW JERSEY Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, 
———e Teachers’ Agency, Strahan Teacher Agency, Trenton 8 Pittsburgh 19 
icago IOWA NEW MEXICO SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bestest Teachers’ A@sacy, Coder Southwest Teachers’ Agency Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia 
Rapids ves Albuquerque SOUTH DAKOTA 
Cjinton Teachers’ Agency, Clinton NEW YORK National Teachers’ Exchange, Sioux 
Edwards Teachers’ Agency, Sioux Allied Teachers’ Agency, New York Falls , 
City 16 American & Foreign Teachers’ i TENNESSEE 
MeGoon's Teachers’ Agency, Hampton Agency, New York 17 College and Specialist Bureau 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency The Associated Teachers’ Agency, Memphis 3 
Des Moines 9 ? New York 17 National Teacher Placement Servic 
Sebins’ Educational Exchange, Des Bardeen-Union Teachers’ Agency, rn meg “ . 
Moines Syracuse 2 Southern eachers Agency 
' MAINE Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency Chattanooga 5 
The New England Teachens’ Agency, _. N€¥ York 10 , UTAH 
Pertland 3 Cosgoenttes Teachers’ Agency, bie yay, eh hers’ Agency, Salt 
: unaio «< ane sity 
Iti MARYLAND Derothy Marder Teachers’ Agency, VIRGINIA 
Baltimore Teachers’ Agency, New York 17 Southern Teachers’ Agency, Richmond 
Beltimore 1 Eastern Teachers’ Agency, Rockville WASHINGTON 
MASSACHUSETTS Centre Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency, Educational Placements, New York 18 Spokane 8 
Boston Interstate Teachers’ Agency Westmore Teachers’ Agency 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency of Boston Rochester 14 Spokane 8 
Boston 8 Kellogg Teachers’ Agency, New WISCONSIN 
Pisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston York 3 Parker Teachers’ Agency Madison 
e ° ° * ry 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
= seteneai”* abhor a Guess, Jr. Secy-Treas....... Hoyt S. Armstrong 
ichmond, Va. Rochester, N. Y 
Vice-President E.O. May Chr. Pub. Com H. L. Forbes 
Chicago, III. Columbia, S.C 











GIFTS SCHOOLS MAY ACCEPT : ins al mallee Seabke oe deaneeed Miter 
books, subject to the approval of the director 
of texts and librari 


ror , ¢ »Tyt : 
2 ee governing the accep 8. Candy and small gifts for Christmas and 
ance by schools of gifts from parent-teacher units graduating parties 











The school board of San Francisco, Calif 
ha reat? rmed its poli \ 



































mothers’ clubs, and other organizations. Princi 9. Philanthropic gifts for pupils, such as car 
pals of s hools are authorized to accept from any tickets, shoe repairs, haircuts ond lunches 
of the organizations the following types of Funds raised on elementary school premis« 
articles without obtaining permission from the through approved parent-teacher  activitic 
administrative office mother club und other adult organisation 


1. Approved articles of uniform for members 
of the traffic squad and special organizations 

2. Silk flags and banners. 

3. Pictures, subject to the approval of the 
director of art. 





are to remain in the possession of the local 
unit, which is responsible for all accounting. Such 
funds may not be turned over to the principals 
for expenditure. 
































4. Phonograph records, subject to the approval SOMETHING NEW IN 
of the director of music. ' one _ 
5. Subscriptions for magazines, subject to the SCHOOL TRIPS 
approval of the director of texts and libraries. A group of West Chillisquaque Township, Pa 
6. Aquariums, bird cages, etc., for kindergarten high school students, with their history teacher 
or primary rooms and principal, recently enjoyed a two-day trip 














to some of the historic spots of Px 


chartered plane was used for trans tation, . 
arrangements for the tour were maije > 
Elizabeth Warnock, specialist in aviation #. iss 
tion for the State Department 0; Public In 


struction. 
Among the items of interest en r: 
were historic sites in Philadelphia, a 


burg battlefield, and a trip throug! 
Capitol Building in Harrisburg. Th, 
greatly enjoyed by the students, w! 
pleasure in the mode of travel. 


HOLD CAREER DAY PROGRA\Y 


UN 
the S+ 
= bd 
trip was 
expressed 


Inc luded 


. : at Val. 
ley Forge from the air, a bus tour of the Cettye 


The Central High School at Piqua, Ohio, } 


a “career day” program annually in 


under the direction of the co-ordinato; 


1950 “career day,” a large list of 
appeared on the program to offer ad 


| on th 
selection of a vocation. Supt. C. M peter 
the program and Principal Robert G. Winter pre. 
sided. Harry Speelman, of the U. S. |} loyment 
Service, talked on “Thirty-nine Thousand | 
Ernest Branning, of the local Chamber of ( 
merce, discussed the topic, “Piqua ] 
and W. K. Dunton, director of guidance. + 
on “Your Job.”” Luncheon was lt 
consultants after which group conferences 
tudents interested in specific jobs were hel 
NEW FILM PROGRAM 
The city and county schools of F; 
have inaugurated a joint motion ire 


program. The local school board | 
funds for the purchase of films to be 
by city and county teachers. Th: 
turn has made available all film 
its funds. The new plan makes po 


} 


of films to carry forward the instruct 


gram in the classroom. These films 


to supplement other curriculum mate 


they are needed and thus becon 


the curriculum units and course 


PARENTS AS CUSTOMERS 
The Vision City as Longview, Wast 


irly designated, with a vision of the 


the community can afford, recent 
to find out what parents think 


of the schools The board ind Su 
McNamara, considering parents 
tomers, wanted to know if they re 

d customer 

The instrument emploved wa H 


| 
Parent Opinion. The leg work 
Longview's Educational Policies Ce 


of citizens working in an = advisor 
develop a close relation hip between 

inity and its school with the 
naking the schools the kind Long 
\ thousand parent a othe 

acl through ] and il] ‘ 
isked to study the questionnaire 
t lie 

The opinior ifter checking, st 


ipproval of what the schools wer 


the ugh di itisfied customer were 
' 


ry thei con plaint hex ime ot 

ind will be the pringboard fr 
venture into new services and impr 
ot old ervice The chool board 
Educational Policies Council, and ad 
ire tudvinge§ the result of the 


view to improving the school pr 


howing the greatest need 


WILLARD SCHOOL REOPENED 


\t J inesville, Wis. the littl 
where Frances Willard studied and 
is being reopened for classes after a 

Built in 1853 by Miss Willard 
chool is in excellent condition «i 
vear It is being opened at this ti 
ite critical crowding in the near-b 
School. Since it wa closed in 19 


ha been pre erved by the wi Tl 
to Miss Willard 





’ 


ie 


45 


spring 
At the 


fans 


led 
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" JC12 —Cork Center Softball — Dependable | eee ee 
he performance that only a cork center in- i, _ 
its sures. Constant uniform quality will give oS, equtation 


oft Jrall 


he unbelievably long service in hard school » 
ed use and for league games. Ss 


12 Inch 


590 — Baseball — The 
ideal ball where dur- 
ability is all-impor- 
tant for limited budg- 
ets. Being used by 
professional teams, 
must be right. 


Official 


Size wg io"™ 










HP1 — Official Home 
Plate — % inches thick, 
tough white rubber. 
Same top quality as PB!. 
Spike locking nuts 
molded in bottom of 
plate; spikes detachable. 





$81—Softball Bases—A new design in 
portable softball bases (including home 
plate). Suction design prevents slipping 
on gym floors, grass, asphalt or ce- 
ment. Normal use should last ten years. 


BT! — Softball Batting Tee — Saves all the 
time the youngsters now lose trying to get 
a pitched ball over the plate. Allows more 
hitting, fielding and base running in lim- 
ited play periods. Helps teach hit place- 
ment. Adjustable to each batter's height. 





) ® 


PB! — Official Pitcher's Box—Top quality 
white rubber. Detachable spikes. Spike 
locking nuts molded in bottom of box. 


; 
— 










C112 — Official Soft- 
ball—Year after year, 
in millions of games, 
the C112 is the favor- 
ite. Improved again 
for 1951, it’s the 
“*best buy"’ in ath- 
letics. Kapok center. 


Soft Batt 


> 


cw 
wy, 12 Inch 


“seen comet 








BP2 — Bat Protector—So many schools have 
asked for something to protect the knob on 
the bat handle from chipping. We have it! 
Special soft rubber prevents handle-chipping 
and slipping from hands, but does not affect 


performance of bat. 


BT2 —Batting Tee —For 
professional, collegiate 
and high school use. 
Proved aid in correcting 
faulty swings and weak- 
nesses in batting against 
any type of pitch. Fully 
adjustable for height 
and up to 15 inches in 
front of plate. Parts are 
replaceable. 





NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 


shnercas Finel pAHbletic Egugpment 
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Train Your Students 
on IBM-the choice of 9 out of 10 


electric typewriter users 





The most valuable electric typewriter train- 
ing you can give your students is on the 







machine 9 out of 10 of them will use 
—the IBM Electric. 
' 
You'll enjoy teaching on an 
IBM Electric, too. No need 
to teach ‘‘touch’’—it’s auto- 
matic. No need to teach 
students how to return their 
fingers to the guide keys—all oper- 
ating controls are within fingertip 
reach. You'll be training more students in 
less time with less effort. 
So many advantages are yours with IBM Electric 
Typewriters— including the special price for schools 
you'll surely want to investigate their possibilities today. 
TYPING TECHNIQUE... POSTURE 
by the World’s Champion Typist 
} The best typing posture is one 


that is natural and comfortable 
for you. To gain this posture 
follow these simple principles 
















1. Adjust the height of your 
chair so that your feet are flat 
on the floor when you are seated 
directly in front of the type 
writer. The back rest should sup 
port you comfortably. 


IBM, Dept. AS-2 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





















2. Sit so your arms incline 
slightly forward from the shoul 
der and your forearms assume 
the same upward slope as that 
of the IBM keyboard. Your wrists should be slightly lower 
than your knuckles; your fingers should curve naturally 
toward the keys. 







We would like to have a demonstration o! 
IBM Electric Typewriter 









a1 


We would like _. copies of the revised | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
i, 
r'yping Guide 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 
















Name 












Sx hool 





CHECK YOUR TYPING POSTURE AGAINS1 
STELLA PAJUNAS 





THIS PICTURE OF 
WORLD'S CHAMPION SPEED TYPIS1 












Address 


City 
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Ss) AY IN SCHOOL UNTIL 
CALLED 


The following timely statement pre- 
pared by Supt. Carl C. Byers was sent to 
all hic) school pupils of the Parma, Ohio, 
high -chool, and their parents. It evoked 
. rable favorable comment from the 








cons! r ° 
local press and business community. 
— EDITOR. 
vi \TTENTION — PLEASE! 
A friend interested in your welfare, | 


opportunity to make several com- 

ind suggestions which may be helpful 

If you “are on the fence” and un- 

de i as to whether to continue in school, 
ente me branch of the armed forces, or 
i take a job, take time to read the 
est of this letter (reading time, three min- 


A weekly pay check may look more attrac- 
tive and seem more appealing than a high 
<chool program, but stop and think. The pres- 

rld conflict ends, and we enter another 
reconversion period, and you find yourself in 
. glutted labor market without the training 
required, technically or vocationally, to hold 
down a good job. What then? At the same 
me it is unlikely that you will have a very 
ng incentive to resume your high school 

rk. Now is the moment of decision! 

Many of you are faced with the “jitters,” 
and I can’t blame you. Some are saying, “If 
war is coming in a few months, what’s the 
ise~’’ Others word it like this, “Why should 
I bother with future plans —I might as well 
have a good time now — my dreams may be 

ted away in a split second.” Again, I say, 
stop and think! You can’t afford to let a 
blurred future in a war-riddled world throw 
\ i loss. Your world is not only where 
ve, but how you live, on a day-to-day 


National leaders have said time after time 
it young people make their greatest con- 
n to the national welfare by continu 
g their planned school program. Nothing 
but eventual disappointment and loss of op- 
portumty can be predicted for boys (and 
who quit now and do not complete their 
ool education. Once the present criti- 
lition is past, you will probably ex- 
difficulty in even getting inside an 
ment office for an interview unless you 
high school graduate. Stay in school 
s the patriotic thing to do. 
e you are young you must take ad 
of the best training and educational 
‘uniuies available. Ten years from now 
ho quit will be heard to say, “I’m 
lidn’t stay to be graduated.” “I wish 
0 do over again.” “Why didn’t some 
me I was making a mistake?” Then 
late. Stay in school now! 
iam Lincoln once said, “I will study 
ready and some day my chance will 
ducation is something you attain or 
It can’t be given to you. No one 
; e it trom you. The young man or 
vith a good school record has imme- 
vantages over the person who failed 
dvantage of his opportunities. 
lay is gone — Today is opportunity 
row is often too late. Don’t “muff” 
ce. Get on the ball. It’s up to you 
n live your life for you, and no one 
3 the life that you are going to live 


‘ 


}: 
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SEEEEEnEEEEEnnel 


HINKS THE JOB THROUGH WITH YOU 


~. «-and Every Schoo! is a 
Better School for Having 
SHELDON EQUIPMENT 


Sheldon consultants, designers and engineers are 
never-ending in their development of laboratory and 
vocational furniture, continually with an eye to better- 
ing the facilities of the school and the efficiency of 
the teaching. Here at Sheldon we stress the values 
that make for lowest cost in the long run. What's 
more, you have Sheldon Field Engineers to bring you 
the world’s latest and most practical ideas in your 
planning —to think the job through with you — and 
to see it through for you in a manner that makes every. 
Sheldon-equipped school a Sheldon enthusiast. 


E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 


MUSKEGON - MICHIGAN 
“, q 












jc Coma 2 


Prepare yourself today. Stay in school while 
you can 

Finally, I would suggest that whatever you 
do, (1) dare to do right. Dare to stand out 
from the crowd and do the things that you 
know are right because you really want to do 
them, and (2) keep clean physically, men 
tally, and spiritually. You may fool your par- 
ents. You may bluff your teachers. But you 
have to live with yourself and there's one 
person you can’t fool. That person is you 

Consult vour high school principal or coun- 
selor if you have questions regarding your 
school program. Many of our teachers are 
veterans of World War II. They'll be glad to 
talk with you, too. 

Cart C. BYERs 


MARCH, 1951 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


® Among the early enterprises for school im- 
provement, undertaken by the newly created 
school board of St. Paul, Minn., is a “safe driving” 
course to be offered in the high school 


®& The action of the New Orleans, La., board 
of education in dismissing Supt. Lionel J. Bour- 
geois has been halted by court action. Judge 
Alexander E. Rainold, on January 25, granted a 
temporary injunction, declaring that the super- 
intendent is entitled to a legal hearing before he 
can be discharged. The board's action follows 
more than a vear's differences between the board 
and Mr. Bourgeois. 
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1951 SCHOOL COMMITTEE, FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 

The school committee of Fitchburg, Mass., has reorganized for the school year 1951. In the photograph 
the members of the group (left to right) are: Mayor Peter J. Levanti, chairman; Thomas H. Moriarty; 
Nancy L. Crocker; Armand QO. Richard, vice-chairman; Charles V. Bean; Agnes D. Cashman; Pauline 
E. Watson; George C. Francis, superintendent of schools. 

Two of the outstanding accomplishments of the board last year were the conduct of a Business-Education 
Day in the schools and a professional survey of the school plant, conducted by Dr. William K. Wilson, 
of Albany, N. Y. The board has received a report on the survey and is now engaged in making a study of it 
with a view of erecting new buildings. 








A well-rounded school board should include mer 
rym “~ ’ ’ . me ind women who have different occupational back 

: 4 4 , 

“a 4 a ve 1 4i 4 grounds, such as one member who is in busin 
another with legal or other professional exper 
ee oe a: eet 
, Ane — —_— ence, a housewile-mother, and othe va 
> 4 “ 

1 WOMEN’S POINT OF VIEW 
types of experience. Board members should 
nembers-at-large, representing the communit) 

uh ] ’ ree r nr r 
; oe : : a i whole. Even a division into regiona ese 
The Women’s Civic League of Pasadena elected to represent their fellow citizens and are ea wl 
“ - . 4 10 1 unwise 
Calif has iss ied a statement intended to as not protessionals or specialists in education r) lif ates listed ’ 
: . ; ’ e qualifications listed above ar 
sist its members in voting for suitable car A school board member should be first of all bly hich. Int grit 1 
as , , , : iblv high. Integrity, good set 
didates for the local school board electior a public-spirited, intelligent person, of integrity ment, and a deep devotion t 
: : . " . ne? n | yvotuon ( 
The statement is particularly interesting be- who is deeply concerned with the importance ot! \ 6 one P 
< : A . = ; . ‘ . merican Wav oO! ile are jua 
cause of the continuous conflicts which have pubnc education in a iret iety. He is not nec think of as typically Americar 
shaken Pasadena schools during the past vear sarily an outstanding civic leader, since one of er a SES , 
é I 1c |} yea ; are ‘ h w look for in ch 
and whict res ilted in the resignation oO! Supt the prerequisites 1 that | Nall be ible to ar oie ' } j 
eT , - T ' ‘ ' vie ’ } . : , if board 
Willard Goslin in the fall of 1950. The state- range his affairs in order give a considerable 
ment Y ' amount of time to the transactior I chool Y 7” 
men } iV —T ‘TIL 
a, Seah aducitees tek ue eae, «A AA, BOLE 
As a background for understanding the work ment are prerequisites. A school board member DINNER MEETING 
of the school board, it is important to know hould be “broad-minded and open-minded : , 
, : ape d of education at Cha i 
that the California Education Code, which com not so thin-skinned that he cannot take criticisn ' ; - 
;, . , : : ; I | soard-Guest ) 
prises all the state law oncerning schoo matter r eit! » thu " ole aor the " sail ee ‘y° i i | | 7 
° . +? , , 
sets many requirements, including certain spe elf, for that matter. The good F gop tte 
fied courses of instruction, which must be met biective evidence and ons on the “1 
— ’ . . } minictratnar } 
In some state school board members merely basis of this evidence rather than on a ba of a ore" uf 
appoint i school superintendent who ha full eeling I iddice or per nal interest Che a siege 
‘ ye } ‘ id wi hig t to 1 
authority thereafter, while they retire to their chool board member lil people and man 1 ¢} 
1 miber ot it mwn boar 
private aflair However, in California, a board yf then A sense of humor helpful ; : “4 
= . ae . 7 , ’ or icor ; nel the 
oft education is charged | tate iw with specih : tal — 
7 , : The dinner will be prepared and 
responsibilities tor planning, policy making, and T . . - ett ota 
pon ——. & Nonpartisan Attitude d teachers of the sch 
financing, none of which functions may be legally 
, : S } blic school derives j — ' , t 
delegated to others The board is also charged ' 7. peur c . it } t On ' tr 
. = st] emer of the ywmmur nonnar ‘ m of the ne dinner 
with the responsibility for choosing its admin ul elements ol 1 communit 1 nonpartisar I} ‘ tal dit 
istrative officer and holding } esponsi to ittitude is essential in school board member ind tin te interest and to. solicit 
the board for the conduct of thi 7 , chool personnel It is particular important py il of what the schools are 
accordance with the plans and policies it approve for persons connected with the hools to be the e to offer to the district 
) the plans and | it approv ; 
iware of the dangers inherent in any public " liti ove nonreside 
7 ‘ expression of their | onal political enthusiasn Tt theme « thi ea 
. | | l nth mi 
Not Professiona 
Prof als ind to be on ard Jest any act of theirs be Jointure From the Viewpoint 
It is also important to keep in mind that interpreted a in attempt to use the schools for f Education and the Viewpoint 


board members are lay persons. They are citizens partisan political purposes 
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COME IN ALL SIZES 
ATT 


Obviously ... we can’t make children to fit desks ...so we make 
desks to fit children. We think growing bodies need and deserve this 
extra measure of care. That’s why we've devoted 20 years to per- 
fecting a (patented) desk that is quickly and easily adjustable. 


: BARGEN S\WRUVMOAZL/E DESKS 


ADJUST TO ALL SIZES! 








Fat or thin, short or tall, Bargen Desks fit 
them all! These new desks are functionally 


ind structurally perfected to encourage easy, 


natural body posture...to stimulate better 
bone structure development... to lessen fa- 
ligue... to increase class-room attention... 
to improve discipline ...to make teaching 


easier. Their compact design provides up to 


4S 


saving In floor space for other teaching 
| 


livities ... and their attractive finishes bring 


ew beauty to any classroom. 





ABOVE Pupils measuring 5'8", 5'2” and 4'6” demonstrate adjustability of Senior Size 

Model 58 Bargen Desk 

AT LEFT Seated in a Junior Size Model 58 Bargen Desk is a second grader measuring 3'9'. 

SEND for your free catalog of the complete Bargen-Built line. You'll be glad you did Wy 
Ss ‘2S 






o 


Zs May 
TMity 





+ 


S 


BARGEN-BUILT INDUSTRIES INC. 


625 BRYANT AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 





SC} 
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BE SURE OF THE BEST 


HERE’S WHY HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE LIGHTING 
IS SELECTED AS THE BEST BY PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL BOARD 


MEMBERS. 


a ~~ 


LONGER LAMP 


. 
we 


BETTER LIGHT 


Cay 4 


LOWER POWER 


aN DS 


LOWEST MAINTENANCE COSTS 


LIFE 15,000 HOURS 


NO REFLECTED GLARE 


DISTRIBUTION 


LOWER FIRST COSTS 


COSTS 


HIGH VERTICAL ILLUMINATION 
. FEWER SHADOWS 


BE SURE TO INVESTIGATE COLD CATHODE LIGHTING — 
YOUR TAXPAYERS WILL BENEFIT TOO. 


SEND FOR 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


“FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING” 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2347 EAST NINE MILE, 










CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


PHILADELPHIA CONTINUES 


TAXES 

® Philadelphia, Pa. Add B. Anderson, secretary 
and business manager of the Philadelphia board 
of education, says that the board will have to 
ask the General Assembly to continue its present 
“temporary taxes” for another two years or to 
provide other revenue 

Noting that three taxes enacted by the 
Legislature will expire 


1949 
at the end of this year, 
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HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 





Mr. Anderson said that they 
“either renewed or replaced.” 

These taxes yielded $11,000,000, more than one 
filth of the $53,552,000 spent on the schools last 
year. They are a four-mill tax on personal prop 
erty, a one-mill general business tax, and a one 
mill addition to the real estate tax. The latter 
now totals twelve and three-quarters mills for 
schools, or $1.27'%% for $100 of 
property valuation. 

Included in the $53,552,000 outlay for 1950 was 
an item of $1,800,000 toward a deficit accumu 
lated between 1946 and 1949. In the 1951 budget 
of $56,705,000, there is also included $1,543,000 
to wipe out the last of this deficit. 

For the first time since 1945, the board closed 
its fiscal year with a surplus, 
$233,000 


will have to be 


each 


assessed 


amounting to 





Anderson commented that “this wa 
sum,” compared to estimated needs 
ing the school system. These wou): 


sUire 
least $1,000,000 in excess of the 195) ~ 

® Pueblo, Colo. The school board has yy, 
chased U. S. treasury notes, netting 146 be 
cent interest, in the amount of $4.6(: 000 with 
funds received from its recent bon e. The 
notes will be sold as money is ne to pay 
for the new school buildings now 


under construction. The board is pay Tp 
cent of its $4,688,000 bond issue. ‘] tre 
notes are being retained in New Yo 
to save transportation costs. 

> Wauwatosa, Wis. The board of ed 
adopted a budget of $1,370,190, for 


4 4 
local school tax levy of $1,023,588 
®& The school board of Lynn, 
idopted a budget of $3,026,593 for schoo 
year 1951, or $19 on the tax rate. Added sch 
costs, wage adjustments, and increase~ of s)0 
ior school employees were responsi 
higher tax rate. 
® Boston, Mass. The school com: ha 
approved a preliminary budget of $25,950.60 
for the school year 1951. The budget include 
$2,550,600 for land, buildings, alterations, and 


repairs, to be partially met by $150,000 in 
expended balances from 1950, and $23,400,000 {or 
general school purposes. The latter will be : 
in part by unexpended balances of $240,000 and 
estimated income of 000, in 


$1,809,533 in credit to be received fron 


$1,375 


in order to reduce the amount t 
taxation 
& St. Louis, Mo. The Citizens’ School Tax 


Committee has approved plans for 
campaign for voter approval of an 


the school tax rate and a_ bond 
$17,229,996 for the construction of 1 chor 
buildings. It is expected that the boa: 


cation will approve the bond issuc 
will also be taken toward fixing the 


ame * ter 


the tax increase. It will probably be aly 
cents on each $100 of property valuation, whict 
is in substantial agreement with that 
mended by the advisory group 


SCHOOL BONDS 


®& The Oakmont, Pa., school district has 
a $450,000 bond issue, with a premium o! $3,960 
to net the purchasers 1.58 per cent. Supt. D 
Lewis Shuker reports that the Oakmont First 
National Bank has bought $90,000 worth of the 
bonds. An elementary school, to include 14 class 
rooms, is under construction 

® Arcadia, Calif. The school district has v’ 
$1,950,000 in school bonds by a 4 to 
high school for 1200 students is to be erected 
®& Davenport, Iowa. The school board has 


soid 


ted 


1 vote. A 


dered an increase of 15 per cent in 
coverage on the school buildings. The increase 
is in line with recommendations made by te 
Factory Insurance Association to take 


increased building costs. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


the month of 
the amount of $59,976,5¢ 
throughout the United States. The av: 
as of January 26, was 1.59 per cent 


During January, | 


bonds in 


The largest bond sales were made 1 
$5,982,000; in Kansas, $3,107,500; in jisiana 
$4,643,000; in New York, 
$4,381,000; in 

During the same period, school 
funding, tax notes, and school antici 
were sold in the amount of $836,00 


$5,997 Of 


Pennsylvania, $5,305 ,0 
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BIG A.A.S.A. Meetings 
Held on this HILLYARD 
Treated Floor 











30,000 Sa. ft. of Hard Maple Flooring 
in World Famous Atlantic City’s Huge Auditorium 
Sealed and Finished for A.A.S.A. Convention 


Oo 








OVER 15,000 GYMNASIUMS IN U.S. HAVE 
SAME FAMOUS “STAR GYM” FINISH 


City den, Chicago Arena, Kansas City Audi- 


“One of the Finest Floors 
I've Seen in Many Years” 
Says Hillyard Maintaineer 


Atlantic Auditorium Ballroom, 








Quality in construction marked this 
floor from the very beginning. Only 
the best No. 1 grade, fine-grained 
Hard Maple Flooring was used—only 


famous scene of A.A.S.A. Convention, 
February 17-22, 1951, treated with 
Hillyard’s Wood Primer and Star Gym 


Finish under the supervision of a 












torium, San Francisco Auditorium, and 
other famous institutions) is proof 
again of Hillyard’s nation-wide reputa- 
tion for service to the nation’s schools. 
It is in keeping with the Hillyard 















D the most careful workmanship went | Hillyard Maintaineer. There is no policy of econ ne « mpaysned — 
rst into the laying. Hillyard is proud they | substitute for quality. Nor is there any that is always available to your school. 
the jake given the opportunity to finish it | substitute for the experience of the 
ielp make the floor one of the most | Hillyard Maintaineer. The beautiful . 
beautiful installations in the country | gleam of the Atlantic City Auditorium | Hillyard Products are Ap 
ed = tes od age “overhead” underfoot for | Ballroom floor (same treatment on proved by Maple Flooring 
the largest auditorium i » world! | Madis Square Garde 30s Gar- | seati 
4 4 oriu n the work idison Square Garden, Boston Gar Manufacturers’ Association 
r | Hillyard Wood Primer, Penetrating 
HILLYARD TRAINED FLOOR EXPERTS | Seal No. 21 and Star Gym Finish are 
approved by the Maple Flooring Manu- 
se ... On your staff... not your payroll | facturers’ Association. 
; Discerning school administrators, ar- 
. Hillyard maintains a nation-wide staff of men trained in the best, most modern | Chitects, construction engineers, supt. 
procedures of treating, cleaning, maintaining floors. There’s a Hillyard Main- of buildings, safety engineers, thou- 
iy a ae ee . a. ee 2 ee oo sands of satisfied users approve spe- 
taineer in your vicinity. Call on him. His advice is free for he will be on your | ¢ejalized Hillyard care for anti-slip, 
staff but not your payroll. He'll show you ways to speed school clean-up, keep | economical, long-wearing, labor-saving 
‘ the entire school attractive on your budget so that you can have floors that | Performance on every type of floor. 
‘ rate the “finest” praise for sanitation, attractiveness and investment protection. ' 
School Administrators 
For further information 
ar on safe Hillyard Care, 
t - ~ see your Hillyard Main- 
iB ILLYARD _ Py ; Fy a Faq ry e taineer or write direct. 
| § % . . | There’s a specialized 
te ; = 2 St. Joseph, Missouri Hillyard Product for 
= = every type of floor 
5 Ey U. S. A. } | 
4 ae 4 a. surface, 
ws - — = = 
m SCI! 
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Problems of School Plant Pla), 


Compiled by Stephen J. Knezey Pang 
pp. School of Education, Universit W 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

A report of the discussions of t} titut 
School Buildings, held at the Univ y 
consin in August, 1950. The discu a 
evaluation of school plant planni: 
site, the selection of the architect 
design of school structures, and « 
school construction 




























' 
| Statistics of City School Systems, 1947-4 
Compiled by Lester H. Herlihy. P 


5 cents. Superintendent of Docur t 
ment Printing Office, Washington 

This chapter on city school 
Biennial Survey of Education in 
cation of city schools, s hool atter 

school year, supervisory and 
ources of revenue, expenditures fo 
lay, bonded indebtedness, adult 
summer schools. A new feature i 
of detailed data for a sample of citi 
nd Group V. 


School Building Survey, Roselle, N. J. 
rapes 108 pp. Prepared by Me 





Enge dt & Leggett, Consultants, N 
N. 7 
The study d i} the past t 
ent i ) ‘ ol the 
t ( Iment nd prese 
, ture enrolln ( 
1 Iment suggest t! 
é hool capacit ‘ 
d tl igh scl l 
| Tweak 1! ita 
ict in | f i mpare 1 with t 
10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES ee See ee 
’ ementa building ire detective i 
Every 24 hours, an average of 27 victims ind play  facilitic Among the 
comprise a tragic, nationwide loss because o a“ Se ae yee tal - an 
certain buildings fail to provide safety from prs a ae Dragnet 
FIRE. The corrective? Install GLOBE Auto oF gages arr vo Se tude tier 


matic Sprinklers to discover and stop FIRE. triurtin . ats 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. Se a ae oe Se 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ... PHILADELPHIA iness education, and 


Offices in nearly all principal cities 


tudent cafeteria, a lars 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES cream a 








NEW PUBLICATIONS for sii liottuit "°° 8°" © FSehol Pane Maitenance 
Schoo] -Business EXE CUTIVES hol 


3uilders of Goodwill 


By S. L. Smith. Cloth, 185 py I ind w re 








Survival Under Atomic Attack 
Paper, 31 pp Price, 10 cent 
relate thy ene of those fine mer yt lor tort I} OOK 1 iwnifi t t} the educationa ‘ Document Government | 


Washington, D. ¢ 



















health service ind marl otner eneht for hin VI I it refi T} t i thie pag ‘ undertaken for protection 
Henry H. Hill. president of the George Peabod hine the brizht light | mit] vast kind bomb. It takes up blast flask 
College for Teacher wrote the introduction ne his utf le tion to the iuse of educa radioactivit ind radiation. sick 
Also included is a statement b John D. Rocke Lior iT hi leep (hristiar onviction how to avoid them 
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More than 50 brand-new features — 
including : 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING with 
new moistureproof ignition and high-torque 
Starting motor. 


NEW! GREATER ELECTRICAL CAPACITY with 
new 45-ampere generator for ample margin 
of reserve 


NEW! MORE EFFICIENT FUEL PUMP with vreater 


capacity—prevents excess pressure, 


NEW! GREATER PARKING SAFETY with 4 
diameter parking lights—which can incorpo- 
rate turn signals, 


NEW! BETTER FORWARD VISIBILITY—hood is 
sloped downward so that driver sees more 
ot the road, 


~~ 


ene "omen? ag 


MODEL FS-152 MODEL FS-170 
Jels—10,800 and 2 models—12.025 and 
11,900 Ibs. GVW. For 3 13.000 Ibs. GV.W. For 3 


and 36 pupils and 42 pupils 
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More safety than ever ! 


Dodge now offers the safest “Job-Rated’’ school bus 
chassis in Dodge history! 

Here is smoother power ... more dependable power 
for your school bus route. New high-efficiency engines 
make these new chassis the finest performers ever 
to carry the Dodge name. 

What’s more, you get added safety, economy and 
dependability . .. thanks to more than 50 brand-new 
features. 

See your Dodge dealer for the school bus chassis that’s 
best for you... and your pupils, too! 

New! Easier handling—Now, even sharper turning! 
More comfortable steering wheel angle! New, easier- 
operating worm-and-roller steering gears! Other easy- 
handling features include wide front tread, cross-steering, 
short wheelbase. 

New! Extra-quiet brakes—Another first for Dodge! 
New, molded, tapered Cyclebond brake linings! They 
practically eliminate brake squeal. They're safer! New, 
smoother, more even action stops tendency to “grab’’— 
lengthens lining life. 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS FOR BODIES ACCOMMODATING 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 AND 60 PASSENGERS 


SS 
"taconite a 





MODEL GS-192, HHS-192 MODEL JS-212 MODEL RS-229 
GS-192, 14.650 Ibs. GVW > models—16,125 and 2 models—18,075 and 
HHS-192, 15. 500 Ibs GV W 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 54 19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 60 


For 48 pupils pupils pupils 
































schools from coast to coast. 


Sixty years of such experience is at your command 
to solve whatever problems you may encounter 
in connection with furniture for Laboratory, Home 
Making department or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation. Our 
experts are at your service . 


In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll find Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson’s reputation is heralded in leading 


. . without obligation. 


DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS STRIKE 


Teachers in the public schools of Minneapolis, 
Minn., went on strike on Monday, January 29, 
joining the janitors who had left their work the 
previous Tuesday, January 23. Failure of the 
board of education to increase salaries in keeping 
with the increased cost of living was the basic 
cause of the work stoppage. On its part the board 
holds that its funds are approaching exhaustion 
and it is unable to pay any additional salaries 
Up to January 31, the Common Council which 
holds the purse strings, refused further appro- 
priations for the schools. An application of the 
board of education for an injunction prohibiting 
the janitors from striking has been denied by 
District Judge John A. Weeks. Some 63,000 chil 
dren were affected by the strike. The 
returned to work on February 14. 


teachers 


ATHENS HOLDS IN-SERVICE 
WORKSHOP PROGRAM 


The Athens Borough Schools at Athens, 
regularly conduct an in-service workshop 
gram for elementary and secondary teachers. The 
township teachers are also invited to participate 

The schools are dismissed at noon the 
teachers have lunch together and a hour 
prior to the opening of the workshop 


Pa., 


and 
social 


actual 


78 





1224 Fullerton Ave., 


pro-. 


Chicago 14, U. S. A. 


The school board underwrites the cost if the 
teacher does not wish college credit. The work 
shop, which runs from 1 to 4 p.m. nine times 


during the school year, is handled by professional 
consultants from Pennsylvania State College, with 
one man the elementary 
ind another the secondary 


leading school section 
schools 

During the workshop the elementary teachers 
ire encouraged to state their particular teaching 
problems. These are tabulated 
that given 
the opportunity to work on problems of his own 


interest. The this 


and summarized 


into four areas so each teacher is 


secondary teachers have 


vear 
taken up self-evaluation. Next vear they will 
give attention to evaluation of the high school 


Supervising Bartholomew 


Principal Richard H 
has been responsible for the workshop 


TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
& The Provo 
versed a policy under which teachers were 
hibited from taking on to supple 
ment their income. The board sees no possibility 


Utah, board of education has re 
pro 


outside jobs 


of increasing its funds for salaries for the cur 
rent year. Some sixty teachers receive less than 
$2,600 per year and quite a few of these are 
former G.I.’s who have two or three children 
ind a wife to support 

& The National Education Association ha 
backed up a campaign for higher salaries and 
pension rights for teachers of New York State 
The Association has declared that what the teach 
ers in New York City and the state are fighting 
for is in line with the NEA’s objective of a 
$.4,200-$8 OOf ilar schedule for classroom 
teachers 














> Uvalde, 


College, to 
SeTVICce 
have been 


gram since 


NEW SICK-LEAVE RULES 





ployed three consultants from the 


work 
education 


19 


FREE 


x 


with 
program 
operating a 
46, ; 


rhe 


the 


SO hool 


tea 


Th 


ire planning 
evaluation program for the spring 


curriculun 


The Schuylerville, N. Y., school 


proved new sick-leave regulations 
of teachers 


committee ¢ 


is illness to the extent that the 
ieves he is unable to perform hi 
his presence will endanger the 
workers 

Sickness in the family is detin 


inv membe 


r 


within the 


Upon returning to duty 


signed 
personal 


indicating 
illness 


immediat: 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOG TODAY 


i 


Personal illn 


u 


a state! 


ber in the event of sickness or 


ily. Such 


the absence 
or designating 
ie 
will request 


statement 


charge such absence against the 


days 
Absences 


without 


ne 


loss ol 


t considered 


pay 


’ 


late 
the 


+} 
i 


chats 


cumulative leave nor resulting in 
(1) visiting the state department 
conferences ; 


at’ = teacher 


< 


schools; (4) 


members ; 


\l sences 


(l) interviews 


ince at cot 


(5) 


which 


irt; 


attendance 


at 


tuner 
w! 


or other reasons 
by the principal, superintendent 


will result in 
for new position 
(3) taking driver 


ligious observances ; 
ing or nonprofessional mectings 
notify office of absence prior to oj» 


The aggregate days of sicknes 


and deaths 
maximum 
nine 


in 
of 


the 
three 


(5) 


family 
davs 


will 
ver 


attendan 
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From the complete Hotpoint line of mod- 
ernelectric appliances the Hotpoint Auto- 
matic Electric Ranges bring you special 
new features that add a new interest to 
modern cooking. Lighted Pushbutton 
controls, concealed-unit ovens, char- 
coal-like broilers, instant-heat Calrod 
units and thrift cookers are but a few 
of the modern features that make the 
Hotpoint Automatic Electric Range the 
"stand-out" in modern cookery 


THE EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


will indefinitely replace (at no cost to the school) 


Hotpoint’s Educational Plan provides that ac- 
credited educational institutions may purchase 
for instructional purposes any of the complete 
line of modern Hotpoint Major Home appli- 
ances at a saving of nearly 2 the retail cost! 
In addition, in order that the major appliances in 
your school may be the very newest, Hotpoint 


any piece of Hotpoint Equipment, except cab- 
inets, with comparable new models. This offer 
does not terminate at the end of 5 years but 
continues indefinitely. Get in touch with the 
Hotpoint distributor in your community and 
have him explain the details of Hotpoint's 
Educational Plan. 


Most schools today recognize the fact that modern electric home appliances play an 
increasingly important part in bringing Better Living to Modern American Homes. Students 
from homes having modern electrical appliances want to learn the proper use of these 
appliances. It follows, naturally, that to teach them properly, your maior electric 
appliances must be the most modern and should be equipped with the newest features. 
The Hotpoint Educational Plan is the solution to that problem. 


Every Hotpoint Home Appliance includes the very latest advancement in appliance 
engineering. The use of Hotpoint Appliances in your home economics laboratory assures 
your teachers and students of having only the most modern appliances with which to 
teach and learn. Investigate the Hotpoint Educational plan and see how easy 
and how economical it is to have the finest—forever. 


RANGES - REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS * DISPOSALLS®> WATER HEATERS » CABINETS 


(A General Electric Affiliate) 
FOOD FREEZERS > AUTOMATIC WASHERS * CLOTHES DRYERS * ROTARY IRONERS 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, illinois 
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® Harry M. Tarsot, of Marshfield, Mo 
been elected superintendent of schools 
to succeed the late Ralph Poole. 

® Leonard Scnuz has been elected 
of the Beaverhead county high schoo! 
Dillon, Mont. 

®& The Ansonia, Conn., board of edy 


» has 
{ DeSoto, 


president 


ard at 





yn |} 
1 Nas 

re-elected Dr. FRaNK ALU as presid or hi 

= = oe os ee oe fourteenth consecutive term; Dr. Davin §. Lyon 
ME COMPOSITION FLOORS has been re-elected vice-president; and | ICk ] 


Cook, secretary 











ADMINISTRATOR 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Concluded from page 







































Maintenance of Buildings 


BRITEN-ALL 
is BEST For ALL 


- \s in many other matters connected wit 
4 schools, building maintenance was at firs 
a matter involving individual board men 
bers, later a matter of concern for boar 






: committees, and finally the responsibilit 
CLEANS CLEANER! SAVES TIME! ™ of professional personnel. There was som 
recognition, even in the earliest years 
CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS! the superintendent’s right to recomme: 
BRITEN-ALL is ONE floor cleaner that answers your 


regarding maintenance, even though 
; ’ ’ s 
floor cleaning problems for ALL types of floors. 


planning and supervision of maintenar 
BRITEN-ALL is safe, for despite its superior cleansing 


was not usually considered to be 
sponsibility. Periodic inspection of 

qualities, it is a neutral cleaner that will not injure any ‘ ings by the board, sometimes in compar 

type of flooring. ' 





with the superintendent but mor 


\y . . t, was » basis fc pf al mainte 
: BRITEN-ALL is economical, because it is concentrated; nO is the b -~ for the annu ’ 
- , - ni gram. , S no evidence that 
b only a few ounces added to a pail of water are necessary. . lance program rere IS No Evia 
\ definite jobs were scheduled to be 
| BRITEN-ALL is approved and recommended by lead- and definite Sums allowed for them pr 
ing manufacturers of Asphalt Tile, Terrazzo, Rubber, to 1928 when Eugene made its maj 
. 7 . . . we ‘ , 
"4 Linoleum and C Omposition floors. change in the administration of its scho 
—_ ‘ Kven in this year, however, maintenanc 
| and building management’ were st 
VESTAL ELECTRIC VESTA-GLOSS | . . . : ' 
' ' enough of a board function that the boar 
7 FLOOR MACHINE A scientifically bal- | ‘a : : ae 
- \ P ’ o > cHNerir 
y \ Scrubs and polishes inced waterproof | ee a - 
¥\ faster. Easy to oper- reavy duty floor tendent to accompany the directors \ 
| ate. Sturdy, perfectly —_ that dric 3 . theis annual inspection.*° Later in the san 
| # balanced construc- brig va oe ogee a vear a superintendent of maintenance wa 
f tion. Exceptionally tre without | ' . ] . hes 
, toe Olen ke im comes | employed and made directly responsible 
¥ quiet ! we Osa } . , ; - + 
H ation with BRITEN- | the superintendent of schools." 
ALL to protect you 


floor investment. 





Custodial Care of Buildings 


a9 hy 


Ihe manner in which custodian 
tors are selected, trained, and 


Lis | ippears to be a very important factor 
| ; ST. LOUIS 10, MO. the successful care of school b 
Throughout the period covered 


tudy, the s« hool board retained cl 
trol over the election of janit 


innual re-election being a board 

til 1942 Toward the close o! 
riod selection of custodians was | 
to the superintendent as was the 


vision of their work. Rapid tur! 
the difficulty of holding school 
workers in competition with war 
t of | probably contributed to the boa 
continuance of formal election 

1 Dey ilthough there is evidence to 11 
' the board was willing to leave t! 
bility to the superintendent ar 
before it finally d 





cnryie veal 


, election 
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Quality 














Tea costs you so little per serving that the 





difference between an ordinary tea and a 


> Sexton guest tea is infinitesimal. But the 

Testi ia difference in guest pleasure is equalled by 
, few if any other items on your menu. 
Cured to our special requirements in the 

tea gardens of the Orient, blended and 

packed with special care, the fragrant 

bouquet of Sherman Blend Luxury Tea 
wins approval at first sip from the steam- 


ing cup... or cooling glass. 





JOHN SENTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1951 


»( 
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You find in Griggs SKYLINER 
seating a durable, fine quality 
school furniture made from the 
finest materials in Griggs’ modern 


Consolidated School for Town of Hampton, Conn 
o 
Architects, Sellew & Ryder Assocrotes 









Every architect and school boord executive 
knows that Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 
have pioneered health satety and sanito 
tion tor years and yeors Thats why 
architects generally specity these modern 


hygienic tountains. whether it s for school 


hospital, church or public buildings 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Werren, 0. 


FOR THIS CONNECTICUT SCHOOL 






plant. Request to see this new 
seating TODAY! 


See Griggs Display 
A.A.S.A. Convention 
Booths J-34 & J-36 
Febrvary 17-22 
Atlantic City 


GRIGGS ” 


Manufacturers of School. 
COMPANY 


BELTON, TEXAS L- 


There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 














URGE SIMPLIFIED BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

\ committee of the 

Detroit has 


Enginecring Societ 


recommended to the Detroit board 





education the simp 


iplihcatior ot certain cor 


structional details in 


SCHOOL BUILDING f economizir 


ng in first costs 


Hidings aS a mear 


The committee 


CONSTRUCTION among other items the writing of specifications 
that the product ot more than one firn 
During the month of January, 1951, Dodge can be used. Specifical the committee urged that 
reported contracts let for 396 educational build glazed tile be used in place of marble tair 
ings in 37 states east of the Rockv Mountains railings, that terra rey ace brick in certain 
The cost was $84,548,001 areas, that smooth concrete finish be avoided 
During the month of January, 1951, contract etc. The committee found the plumbing and 
were let eleven states west of the Rock init installations to be lowest in cost of a 
! Mountains for four school buildings to cost number of cities which were surveyed. In gen 
$501,500. Twelve additional projects were ri eral. the total Detroit building costs were found 
ported in preliminary stages to cost $13,058.00 not to be out of line with other cities 


School Building Construction Record for 1950. 












MILLIONS | JAN.| FEB.’ MAR. APR.) MAY JUNE] JULY] AUG. SEPT] OCT] NOV! DEC | 
\ .: tino. — at + — es . + + 4 


= .~BOND SALES—— _ + , dootlh 
| CONTRACTS | | fi’ 
1} SQFT >>> 
LET J VALUE —---4 


90 | - 









— 






a = 





ialsay “uy lor Si 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


ROCK HILL COMPLETES 
OF SCHOOL PLAN! 


A survey of the school building 
BD. Sou completed in 
(; Thomas 


dations tor new 


recent mont! 


Harmon of Columbi 
} 


recomme! 


il 


ind the improvement ot old 


installation of new lighting and |! 


Among the project listed i 
ire l a cateteria and librar 
vhite high schoo ivo 
high hool 1 cateteri 

hool i aleteria and 4 ¢ 
north side grammar school 


suburban area 


The board has let contract 
chool, an addition to one ot th 
mat choo i caleteria vdd 


End Grammar School, a catet 
vhite Arcade-Victoria Gram 
ileteria ind ten classro 

Drive Gramm r School Al] « 
e completed at a total cost 


The rewiring and. relighting 


I mpleted, at a cost 


stokers and 


ave been 
installation ot 


has been ompleted at a cost 


7. 


& At Waterloo, N. Y., the 

the establishment of a Central 
building program has been laut 
tor the construction of 
to he completed and 
1951. A second building will b 


pects tor its 


1ncw 


occupied 


completion in Septe! 
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Audible “humming” from a fluorescent ballast is highly annoying .. . yet some 
people believe this noise is an unavoidable part of fluorescent lighting. 


This is not true. Seldom do you hear a CERTIFIED BALLAST that is properly 

installed in a fixture. It operates efficiently and quietly. 

Freedom from noise is but one advantage of CERTIFIED BALLASTS. You also get... 
® Maximum light output (poor ballasts may reduce light by 20%) 


® Full lamp life (poor ballasts may shorten lamp life by ¥) 
® Long, trouble-free, dependable service. 


CERTIFIED BALLASTS are made to exacting specifications, then tested and checked 


by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


@ Complete informatio: the types of CERTIFIED 

ALLASTS ava } eftr each participat gman 

nay Db pta edt nm Ele tr al Té tina 
Laboratori In East Ft A e at 791 










Participation in the CERTIFIED BALLAST program is 
i open to any manufacturer who complies with the require- 
as F ments of CERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS. 


CERTIFIED 


ay 


SPEC. NO. 6 
BH IGH PF 





> meee BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 


2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





Pee eS a te 
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have meetings, dances, parties, an: 


it : inquets 
To date the multipurpose room proved 
| » be an extremely functional pari of oy, 


a plant. The administration nd the 
board of education are gratified “hat they 
made the decision to construct a ltr 
pose room in Sequim and feel tha: jn +, 


' 
im the 


future the decision will further be justified 





COALINGA SUNSET CAFF TERIA 
BUILDING 


(Concluded from page 


4. “Be it ever so humble, 

There is no place like home.” 

A bright table cloth, a few flowers (imita. 
tion, if necessary), bright colored paper napkins 
and many other items, help to create “atmos. 
phere,” and make meal times a special! occasior 

6. Serve as many as possible of the { lowing 
essential foods every day. They build strong and 
robust bodies. 

a) Meat, cheese, and egg 

b) Green vegetables and yellow vegetables 
c) Fresh, frozen, or canned fruit 

d) Milk 

7. Set a good example in eating before children 
Don't be fussy. It is a leftover trait of childhood 

8. Avoid “sweets,” except on occasion. There js 
evidence that excessive sugar causes tooth deca 
It also “spoils” the appetite for essential food 


We have also found these suggestions to be 
in excellent guide for our own school | 
program 


ze" assures a glossy .” 
(Ga 


> spotless surface i 
. practice” e use oO schoo] hoy t } 
after exposure! : equipment od d for rn ate use a sct 


SCHOOL SHOP PROJECTS FOR 
SCHOOL USE ONLY 
The Philadelphia, Pa., board of educatior 


racking down on what Secretary and Busine 
Manager Add Anderson calls a “very questiona 


: idministrative officer. 
t ‘4 The order banning the custom wa 


» aie Superintendent of Schools Louis Hoye 
‘ : Philadelphia newspaper told of a tipster 
: that the principal of a vocationa t 
f Ll having a freezing unit made 


1 Be Mr. Hoyer checked with the pri 
el SELF POLISHING waren RESISTANT i ported = & oe — he 
; we ae ) that he lar bough P ateria 
‘ ri - that the project would afford a g 1 exer 
| [HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, ING e ‘3 in nu ual job to hel p the cla Mr H 
Le ii that he presumed that after the unit wa 
- ToRONT cal 4 
°, 78. : pleted the principal purposed 
é ' rhe superintendent held that it 


roject gave the cla a good 


L 





the freezer will never lea‘ 
irders that no i 
the school facilitic 


A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL purposes. The kitchen and the serving counter 
fed fror e 51 re adjacent to the multipurpose room. Th COMMUNIST TEACHERS 


en space allotted to the dining part of the mult ‘MISSED 

It was two years ago when the board made purpose room has proved idequate DISMISSE 
this decision and at that time the members enrollment of over 1000 students. On Wed After a trial which was begun in M 
were hopeful that it would be the correct day before Thanksgiving we erved f y/2 cor eight teachers of the city public 
decision plete Thanksgiving dinners in one and one heen dismissed by the New York ¢ 

The multipurpose room is a modern struc half hours. On special occasions it possible education for refusing to tell whet! 
ture with thermostatically controlled heat. in- for the entire area to he used for dance members of the communist parts lr! 
sulated ceiling pastel color walls. blond wood banquets, parties or other large group a vhich was accompanied by hecklu 
work, steel sash windows with baffle pl ite tivities 1 loud demonstration on the part ol 
and master-pave covering on the floor. One The gymnasium half of the room is used  munists and sympathizers, wa 
half of the room is marked off for gymnasiun every sed of the day for music. rhvthmi mous vote of the board. Another 
ise and the other half j ised for the dining dramatics, meeting ind phy cal educatio long battle between the commun 
room After school hours the inior high schoo Teacher Union and the board 

The table ind stools on the din ng roor itilizes the gymnasium tor hasketh d cluded. Legal tep it is expecte 
side do not require moving for daily schoo the evening the school and cor iInitv. group for the teacher 
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FURNITURE 


he School Equipment and Supplies 


PIX 


Here is well designed, carefully planned furni- 


ture that fits every classroom need. Pedestal desks com- 
pletely adjustable to the individual student's physical 
requirements, exceptionally easy to keep clean, pleasing 
in appearance and built to wear. Kindergarten sets that 
combine strength and utility. Throughout Pick’s com- 
plete selection of furnishings you'll find the same at- 
tention to detail. 

And you always get the same top quality in class- 
room supplies, housekeeping materials and many other 
daily requisites. Whatever you need for your school our 


experienced staff is always anxious to serve you. 


Some of the Members of the staff of our School, write FoR rour FREE caraioc 
College and University Department whose training and 


experience make it easier for you to select your pur- School, College and University Department 
chases at PIX. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ATKINS, BARROW & LASSWITH 


and Associates 
Architects — Engineers — Consultants 
CONTEMPORARY LOW COST SCHOOLS 


Urbana Iinois 


JOSEPH BAKER 


ARCHITECT 
Only “Common Sense” Schools 
EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION 


NEWARK, OHIO 


LOUIS N. BALLUFF 
Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 





Beling Engineering Consultants 
Designers of 

heating, ventilating, electrical, plumbing and 

sewage treatment systems for new and existing 

schools. 


1407 — 7th Ave. 
Moline, Iilinois 


1100 Main St. 
Peoria 5, Illinois 





F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 





Peter E. Brender, Am. Soc. C.E. 


School Planning by Group Participation 
With Your Educational Staff, Community 
Survey Techniques 


Box 153 Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 





Specializing in School Buildings 


EVERETT |. BROWN CO. 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
640 Insurance Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 








STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 


3851 Cedar Springs 


Dalles, Texas 


DAVID GILL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Functional & Economical Site Planning 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE : CHICAGO 





JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 
Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 
Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 
Architects — Engineers 
Contemporary School Planning 


Board of Education Building St. Lovis, Mo. 





Wm. R. McCoy, ALA. D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
School Building A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206 — 1108 Main Street 


MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 








ROBT. A. MILLER 
ARCHITECT 
OREGON & WASHINGTON 


420 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Specialists 
Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Illinois 





WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 


Contemporary School Buildings 
STAR BUILDING 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 











| teaching staffs and enlarged 
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| or a 35.52 per cent increase. This rat rea 
| it is predicted will continue. 
i 





SCHOOL BUILDING NEWws 
® The Housing and Home Finance 


gen 
Washington has approved an advance 9; aes 
for a grade school building in DeSoto, Kans, ¢, 
| cost $139,000; a grant of $23,180 for 4 senior 
| high school building in Cocolamus, P. to cost 
$642,755; and a grant of $14,700 fv; 4 high 
school in Hyndman, Pa., to cost $463.05 
® Upon recommendation of Supt. frank L 
Burton, the New Castle, Pa., schoo! board has 
| employed a firm of architects to mak surve 
of the school system to determine what 
remodeling should be done to old schow Lilding: 
to make them acceptable for a modern schoo! 
program and to eliminate hazards and unsatis 
| factory conditions generally; (2) what buildings 
should be replaced; (3) what new buildings 
should be erected and what sites purchased for 
them. The financial problems involved in , 
building program are to be a part of the stud 


® Missoula, Mont. The board of education has 
begun the construction of three new elementar 
school buildings and an annex for grades one 
through eight. The buildings which wil! short! 


be occupied, were erected at a cost of $10 per 
square foot. The buildings which cost a total o: 
$1,050,000 will accommodate 1300 children wh 


have been attending half-day sessions 


® The Clinton, Iowa, school board has ordered 
that principals of schools report promptly al 
illegal entries into school buildings so that th. 
action may be taken against intruders through 
the police department. The board, as a policy 
will require that any damages be paid, but 
prosecution will depend upon circumstances iv 
each case. 


® Yankton, S. Dak. The school board has a 
cepted a comprehensive insurance survey repor' 
recommending 90 per cent coinsurance on $898 
200 evaluation of the school plant and $100,00 
on the content. 


® The Oakmont, Pa., board of education ha 
allocated approximately $10,000 for a new physics 
and chemistry laboratory for the senior high 
school. New administrative offices were }uilt in 
the senior high school in August, 1950, for the 


principal, his secretary, and the guidance coun 
selor. They are spacious and beautifully | | 
The bdard has supplied two classrooms with new 
movable desks as part of a long-range plan 
to replace desks in the high school 

> A survey of the Eldorado, Kans., schoo! plant 
has been made by Dr. H. H. Linn and Dr 
Willard McCormick, of the Institute of Field 
Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University 

® Houston, Tex. Supt. W. E. Moreland ha 
issued a statement that in view of the increased 
enrollment there will be needed about new 
school buildings within the next five-' l 
The proposed buildings come under the ! 
“urgent” needs and will cost an estin ; 
30 million dollars. The funds would be derived 
from a proposed bond issue. Dr. Moreland s stat 
ment is based on the recent Otto-Umstatte 
vey of the schools in which it was p 

that between 1940 and 1950 the cit 
rollment would be increased by 


® Maryland schools are in need o! nv 


houses estimated to cost $127,351,350 « . 
years 1951-55. State Superintendent | is G 
Pullen declared in a report to the State Legis 
lature that the two great needs of t! chools 
are higher salaries to insure the retevtion 


funds 
building construction. 








GET THE MAXIMUM SERVICE 
Prom 
YOUR TEXTBOOK DOLLAR 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are an economic 


necessity 

















They receive the wear instead of the 
book. 


They reinforce the binding. 
They keep books clean and sanitary. 


Their attractive, fresh appearance 
commands the respect of pupils. 


They are tough. They are tailored. 
Their cost is an actual saving. 


They prolong the life of the book up 
to three vears. 

Consistant use of the HOLDEN BOOK COVERS assures 

maximum service from your Textbooks. 
GET THE HOLDEN HABIT. 
he Samples Free 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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IN Itel MP Viigela ih Z-Pal dela ilee] Mielilc Mm @la-te) | 
Space Savers— Closed or Open 


WUuivewal ROLL-AWAY Gym Stands 


Now Available with 


VERTICAL FILLER BOARDS UNDER SEATS 


— Many Exclusive Advantages — 


Universal Roll-A-Way Stands offer the ideal solution to 
practically any gymnasium seating problem. Custom built 
to specifications, they are compact, yet roomy and com- 
fortable...meat and attractive ...exceptionally strong 
and safe. When not in use, they may be rolled back, 
providing approximately 70°, more usable floor space. And 
now Roll-A-Way Stands are available with vertical filler 
boards (1”" x 12’ clear fir) under centers of all seats. These 
fillers enclose the understructure, 
® add rigidity to seats, and make the 
y complete stands look even more 
, substantial. Thanks to centered 
positions, they do not interfere with 
leg room under seats. All sweeping 
beneath stands is easily accom- 
plished by folding back front row 
as illustrated at left. Write for de- 
tails, prices. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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+4. STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 
rus Self- Leveling 





The flexibility of Clarin 
chairs is such as to ab- 
sorb heavy shocks and 
- take up any inequalities ' 
in the floor, They're 
truly self-leveling, 
Expensive floors are 
properly safeguarded by 
rubber cushions on all 
four feet, which are 
easily replaceable. 


| Belt up to 0 Stender 
not down to a price. 


Awa 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St., Dept. B-3 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


7 AAAI 


jr, eee 
There are more (bP eel folding chairs 
in institutional service than any other make | 





ME RUNDLE-SPENCE 


SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


50 YEARS 
of 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
SERVICE 





Let us send you data on Rundle-Spence line 
of Drinking Fountains 


Qe} RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


aa 
























TRY THESE 


3S EASY TESTS 


BEFORE YOU SELECT YOUR 
NEXT BLACKBOARDS 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 


IS IT FIREPROOF? 


Test #1: Hold a lighted match near 
one corner of your sample. Does the writ- 
ing surface blister or actually ignite? 


IS IT DURABLE? 
Test #2: Scratch the surface deeply 
with a nail file or pocket knife. Is the sur- 
face an easily-damaged, short-life veneer? 


IS IT COLORFAST? 
Test #3: Expose your sample to direct 
sunlight for several days. Does it dis- 
color or bleach to the extent of impairing 
visibility? 


IS IT WASHABLE? 


Test #4: Soak your sample overnight in 
water. Does it warp, peel, or show signs 
of solution? 


IS IT WEATHERPROOF? 
Test #5: Soak your sample overnight in 
vinegar. Does it effervesce? Can you 
scrape off soft, spongy material with a 
nail file or finger nail? 























And Folding | 
Chairs 


Ask for 
Catalog 
No. 225 





ONLY PENNSYLVANIA SLATE CAN 
PASS ALL THESE TESTS 


_ DIRECT PRICES to CHURCHES, 
_ SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS, CLUBS, etc. 


i! Monroe Tables Designed and 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES OR 
NO IMPORTED PRODUCT 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


' 
' 


THE “Wonroe. COMPANY 





6 CHURCH STREET COLFAX. IOWA 
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Train students with the tools they'll use as professionals 
ve 





my, </ [hs SANDERS | 


for vocational training classes 





SKIL 3” BELT SANDER Model 448 


Job-proved for producing per- class work it provides a profes- 
fectly smooth finish on all mate-_ sional tool for wood and metal 
rials...wood, metal and _ working; in maintenance, it is ex- 
composition. Fast production. cellent for refinishing desks, slate 
Finer workmanship. Comfortable blackboards, etc. Same construc- 
handling. Easiest control. Serves tion available with vacuum dust 
dual school purpose: in vocational collector as model 449. 


Your students deserve the tools professionals use 
SKIL products are made only by 
SKILSAW, INC. 
5033 Elston Avenve, Chicago 30, Iilinois 
{ Factory branches in principal cities PORTABLE TOOLS 
| in Canada: Skiltools, Lid., 66 Portland Street, Toronto, Ontario 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS ard 
VG@ATIONAL EDUCATION 


A professional source of information and guidance 


on the industrial education program. 


Covers the fields of industrial arts and vocational edu- 
cation. Editorial purpose is directed toward higher stand- 
ards through more efficient and effective shop teaching. 
Its sound and constructive professional discussions and 
useful tests and teaching material make the magazine of 
particular interest and value to all school-shop instructors, 


supervisors, administrators, and teacher trainers. 


In INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
the practical aspect is covered by a special section devoted 
to new ideas, devices and shop-tested problems and 
projects. 


One year’s subscription, $2.50; 2 years, $3.75. 
Please indicate school and position when ordering. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Box AJ—4 Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








Foot On — OPEN! 
Foot Off — CLOSED: 


This is a foot-operated Hydrant. Th. 
hands are ever free for other thing, 

Forgetful employees or careless chi! 
dren can not go away and leave thi 
hydrant on and waste water. 





























r > 






This Hydrant also is non-freezin; 
Designed and manufactured, like a! 
MURDOCK products, to give YEARS 
of practically trouble-free service. 


t | 


1 men — 






Would you like to know more about 
this Hydrant? 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUP. CO 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


MURDOCK 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


HYDRANTS 


STREET 
WASHERS 
















MADE FOR ANY 
DEPTH OF BUFY 











CLEAN ETCH. HIGH DETAIL RENDITION 
SERVICE « DEPENDABILITY 
BLACK AND WHITE + COLOR PROCES® 






Wis 









818 W. Winnebago St. + MArquette 8-3337-8 « Milwaukee 
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ACCURATE 

EASY TO INSTALL 

QUICK SETTING 
DEPENDABLE 


Montgomery PROGRAM TIMERS 


ENCOURAGE STUDENT DISCIPLINE 


Save administrative time — ring bells, or other 
signals, automatically. 


One or two circuits. Controls any number of 
signals. Set progrom schedules easily without 
tools. Trouble-free, self-starting, Synchronous 
SYNCHRON Motor. Choice of 12 of 24 hour 
program discs. Automatic calendar switch — 
silences signols nights and weekends, as desired. 
Manual signal operation possible without affect- 
ing pre-set schedule. 


Costs less than a typewriter! Available through the 


better School Supplies Distributors, or write Factory for 
literature. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 3, INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 


TCI for chang’ ORD 
UT RS ROOM USES ATOR DESK 


Here, in this outstanding desk- 
chair, is the strength and 










rigidity vou require for long, 
dependable, economical serv- 
ice... the easy movability you 
want, to comply with the trend 
toward informal, flexible class- 
rooms. Before you buy, exam- 
ine carefully a// the features 
that have made the Norcor De 5 
Luxe Desk the ‘standard by 
which others are judged.” PUPIL -PROPORTIONED 
* ANGLE STEEL CONSTRUCTION MODELS 
—STURDY AS A SKYSCRAPER not the usual 3—provide 
MORE ; ti 7 : prec comfortable, correct seating 
se for every student, kinder- 
- ng capemty ° DOUBLE Top SUPPORT garten through college 
MORE le fort Churches, schools, * COMFORT-CURVED, POSTURE- 
g comtor hotels, institutions, CORRECT PLYWOOD SEAT 
MO . fraternal buildings. AND BACK RAILS 
RE exclusive features Convert any room * LARGE WORK SURFACE, WITH 
into a banquet or AISLE CORNER CURVED 
. . . Sesh 
MORE strength and rigidity ot os ceaaen FREE CIRCULAR SENT ON REQUEST N 


MORE for your money e 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. Twenty F 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! WORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. + GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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comes to the 
CHALKBOARD 





RE-DUSTLESS 


HYGA-COLOR 


Now you can increase the effectiveness of your 
chalkboard through color, without sacrificing the 
famous dustless, easy writing, easy erasing quali- 
ties of Hygieia Dustiess white chalk. 


A pure levigated chalk, free from any grit, flint, 
er greasy binder, HYGA-COLOR is readily adapt- 
able to every subject taught in schools. 


ADDS NEW 


INTEREST 


to geography 
lessons. 


CLARIFIES 


the teaching 
of mathematics. 


SIMPLIFIES 


the explanation 
of physics and 
chemistry 
problems. 





Discover how HYGA-COLOR can broaden the scope 
of your chalkboard teaching. Send for FREE sample 
on school letterhead. Dept. AJ-39. 






MERICAN CRAYON compony 


WA “ 





4 











HIDDEN TREASURE 


(Concluded from page 27) 


of the 412 Chicago public schools. This is 
emphasized in a statement on the subject made 
by Chief Engineer Thomas J. Brett who says: 
“If the pupils and students continue to work 
with the Committee on Conservation of School 
and Municipal Property and maintain the fine 
record, it will be possible to build at least 
one new school house every year or furnish 
four to five new fully-equipped playgrounds 
every year for the use of the pupils and 
students —a goal worth striving for.” 

When Herold C. Hunt took over as general 
superintendent of schools in Chicago in 1947, 
he co-operated fplly with the conservation 
committee. When Chairman Bachrach retired 
as head of the committee, Dr. Hunt inherited 
its supervision. He continues as ex-officio head 
but has appointed Dr. Don C. Rogers, assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of elementary 
education, as chairman and Robert Kirschten 
as secretary. 

Recently, at the meeting of the committee 
Dr. Hunt presented certificates of appreciation 
to student representatives of 15 schools with 
exceptionally good 1950 records. Each school 
selected one from the student council to have 
the honor of receiving the merit. At the 
meeting, 163 winning schools received orders 
for school library books aggregating $22,355 

Educational dollars are extremely hard to 
get and school executives the nation over are 
confronted each 12 months with the problem 
of receiving enough revenue meet the 
school budgets for public school education 

Educating the child who receives the bene- 
fits of public school education on what it 
costs him, measured in terms 
facilities and costs to parents through window 
breakage, vandalism, defacing of public prop- 
erty and destruction of books, lights, 
ground facilities and equipment, has far 
proved very effective in Chicago. If emulated 
in every school the the 
Chicago plan will certainly salvage some of the 
hidden treasure buried the 
ot every 


same 


to 


of loss of 


play- 
SO 
in 


system nation 


now on grounds 


schoolhouse 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Concluded from page 24) 


hands of a well-trained person. This per 
son must have a basic knowledge of nutri- 
tion; she must have institutional ability to 
plan, organize, purchase, and direct the 
preparation and serving of quality foods 
In addition, she must understand the tech 
\iques of teaching and of promotional psy 
chology. It is her duty to serve the best 
food, to keep the balance sheet out of the 
red, to promote the growth of the school 
lunch, to integrate the lunchroom into the 
community activities, and to make the 
lunchroom the hub around which lessons 


related to health, food problems, and 
lunchroom management revolve. This man- 
ager does not exploit pupils to cut op- 


erating costs to an acceptable level; 


she 








considers the paid work of pupils as yoca. 
tional experience of educational valye In 
a school of any size, the manavement oj 
the cafeteria is a highly specialized, {yl}. 
time job and one which deserves all the 
honor and prestige due any other depart 
mental director within the schoo! curricy 
lum. 

In this plan the only difficulty js to fing 
the person, so qualified, who is willing tp 
work for the wages which schools offer 
Unfortunately, students of institutional! 
management are in demand far exceeding 
their numbers. Industry and private enter. 
prise offer large salaries to which many 
are attracted. State colleges and _ teacher 
training institutions need give much more 
thought to training such people if the sup 
ply is to equal the demand. In lieu of such 
a candidate in a local community it is best 
to find someone well trained in home eco- 
nomics and to give her ample time to de 
velop the lunch program into its fuller 
meaning. This cannot be done during a 
daily hour taken out of a full-time tea ch 
ing Even in the smaller 
cafeteria supplies enough 
technical demands to keep one busy during 
ill the working hours in the school da 
ind much later into the evening 


iob. schools rv 


prob! ems af» 


SECURITY FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Con 


This should be remembered | 
those educators who are prone to crit 
one of their number who has chosen ! 
“remain and fight.” 

The same conditions which hold tor 
perintendents largely relate to the securit; 
of principals. It is impossible to cover th 
various phases of this problem in a s! 
paper. The point that all interested pa 
need to keep in mind is that we live in 4 
era of conflict in the social realm and 0: 
the international front. Thus, what is he 
alded simply as an attack on a school » 
perintendent frequently represents a 
farious and concerted drive by vicious 4! 
organized forces upon the public schoo! 
themselves, and all for which they sta! 
in life 


ded from page 


progress 


\merican 


PERSONAL NEWS 
> Supt. J. B. Herrevrincer of Newton, Kan 


has announced his retirement at the end 0! ! 
fourteenth two-year term. The board has el 
H. W. Scott, at present associate principé 
the high school, to succeed Mr. Heffelfinger 
August, 1951. 

> Dr. Freep Hernorp has been elected preside” 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, school boa 
eleventh term. Eopwin G. BecKER was reaa! 
as vice-president. 

> EE. T. Hansen, of Ames, Neb 
elected vice-president of the Nebraska >! 
School Board Association. ArtHur Ct REI 
McCook, was named president 
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PREPARE 


We OME 
Memberthiyo 


These days of crisis in national and international life make 





strong, unified homes more important than ever before. 
When the family group is happy and congenial, each mem 
ber is a better citizen...more friendly, more likable, and 
better able to get along with others ...in school, and in the 
community and the nation. 


No other single subject is better suited than music to 
prepare students for worthy home membership. School ad 
ministrators can contribute to the happiness of individuals 
ind the strength and stability of the home, in this and 
future generations, by encouraging students—in all grades 

») participate in music. 


Worthy of your time and consideration is the 12 page 
booklet, “Music, and the Basic Objectives of Education.” 
he coupon, below, or a post card request will bring it to 
ou free and without obligation. Send today 


Pan-AMERICAN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dept. 366, Pan-American Building 
Eikhart, indiana 


Gsentlemen: Please send me, tree of charge, a copy 
ot the new booklet, ““Music, and the Basic Objec- 


tives of I duc ation, 


Position 





Co State 
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@ ADJUSTABLE 
FOR HEIGHT OF BOOKBOX 


ADJUSTABLE 
FOR HEIGHT OF CHAIR 


@ ADJUSTABLE 


FOR DISTANCE BETWEEN 
BOOKBOX and CHAIR 


@ SELF LEVELING DEVICE 


—a unique feature that positively 
eliminates rocking or jiggling occasioned 
by unevenness of floors. 


@ SWIVEL SEAT with ADJUSTABLE TENSION 
POSTURIZED FOR CORRECT SITTING 


“These and many other outstanding structural fea- 
tures combine to make the IRWIN No. 254 
Movable Desk the finest of products in this cata- 
gory. Get the facts before buying any school 
desks. Catalog of complete line on request. 





COMPANY 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 









AND EO 





at 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES BUSINESS 
GROWS 


Educational growth, from the standpoint of 
both enrollment and broadened services, is 
reflected in the school supplies business, which 
according to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce grew threefold in dollar volume from 
1939 to 1949. 

Distributors of school supplies operated 252 
places of business in the United States in 
1948, with total sales for that year amount- 
ing to 66 million dollars, or an average of 
$260,000 per house. Corresponding figures for 
1939, when the previous Census of Business 
was taken, were 138 establishments, 22 million 
dollars, and $161,000 respectively. 

The states recording the largest dollar vol- 
ume for the trade during 1948 were New 
York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Arizona, New 
Jersey, and Washington, in the order named 
Together, these six states contributed 45 per 
cent to the national total. 

School supply houses provided employment 
for 2468 persons in mid-November,1948. The 
payroll for the year amounted to 8 million 
dollars. 

Operating expenses, including pay roll but 
not withdrawals for compensation of proprie- 
tor owners nor cost of goods sold, amounted 
to 19.8 per cent of sales, compared with 24.8 
per cent recorded in 1939. Pay roll, when 
related to sales, declined from 12.7 per cent 
in 1939 to 11.9 per cent in 1948. 

Stocks on hand at end of 1948 were valued 
(at cost) at 9.6 million dollars. or 14.6 per 
cent of sales 


SCIENCE LABORATORIES TO 
BE STUDIED 


Suggestions for ideal layouts for high school 
science laboratories are to be worked out by the 
National Science Teachers’ Association, under the 
direction of a special committee headed by 
Philip G. Johnson, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The study and the editing of the projected 
bulletin on the subject are to be directed by Prof 
John S. Richardson, of Ohio State University 

Manufacturers of science equipment and ap- 
paratus are supporting the study to the extent 
of $4,500. 


AMERICAN CRAYON ISSUES 
“HOW-TO-DO” BOOKLET 


The American Crayon Company has issued its 
latest “how-to-do” booklet entitled, “Decorate 
With Dek-All,” which includes examples of many 
diversified uses of Dek-All, a versatile color 
medium for the hand decoration of glass, china. 
pottery, and metals. The process is easy and 
only a few minutes are needed to “set” the colors 

Gathered from widely scattered areas over the 
country, the booklet brings between two covers, 
a variety of colorful articles, for practical use as 
well as pleasurable to the eye. With a series of 
easy directions these articles may be produced 
by people of varying talents and with little skill 
or experience. The booklet will be of interest to 
teachers, students, and homecrafters in schools 
and colleges. 


94 


NEW SUPPLIES “Sy 
UIPMENT ol By. 


cca i a lt il ll a a —~ 





a 


Complete information can be obtained by writ- 
ing to The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 





REMINGTON RAND ISSUES 
TWO NEW BOOKLETS 


Remington Rand, Inc., has announced a 28- 
page catalog under the title of “Suiap,” which 
describes the “Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting 
Plan” for handling of accounts receivable, and 
another booklet entitled “Figure-Fact Atomic 
Age Accounting,” giving figure facts on pay roll, 
cost, production, sales reports, inventory, and 
other services produced automatically and at 
very low costs with Remington Rand punched 
card accounting machines. 

Complete information and prices may be ob- 
tained by writing to Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCE KEYSTONE READING 
PACER 


The Keystone View Company has announced 
the Keystone Reading Pacer for developing good 
reading skills 





Keystone Reading Pacer 


The Pacer is so constructed that books of any 
size, the largest magazines, and similar reading 
material may be used. A thin rod travels down 
the page as a pacer in contrast to the usual 
type of reading accelerator. The device is in 
tended for use only with students who are fairly 
well equipped with basic reading skills 

For complete information write to the Keystone 
View Co., at Meadville, Pa 


MAPLE FLOORING GRADING 
STANDARDS 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
has announced its decision to maintain the grad- 
ing standards already set up for the guidance of 
customers. The Association will not relax any of 
its standards, even in an emergency, and it has 
announced its intention to maintain its guarantee 
of grades. 

The Association has announced that it will 
finance a long-range program of research in order 
to study the behavior of hardwood flooring after 
it has been laid for a time. The program also 
includes the preparation of information on allow 
ances for shrinking and swelling in flooring and 
the stabilization of flooring during kiln-drying 


procedure 
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Complete information can be obt. 
ing to the Maple Flooring Manu/a 
ciation at 35 East Wacker Drive, « 






WESTINGHOUSE ISSUES BOOKLET 
ON SCIENCE TEACHING 


A 16-page, multicolored, comi 
entitled, “How Does It Work?” ha 
by the Westinghouse Electric Cor; 
booklet, prepared for use as a te 
science and social science classes in 
senior high schools, is intended to } 
grasp the textbook theory by seeing 
tific principles are put to use. 

The booklet is divided into seven 
of which includes questions and pla 
ing simple equipment. There are pla: 
ing a toy jet automobile, a “fox-h 
paper clip electric motor, and an 
former made of nails. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of 
B-5255, by writing to the Schoo! 
partment, Westinghouse Electric 
Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 


Pa 
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HUNTINGTON WET-DRY 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., ha 


a new Model 95 wet-dry vacuum cleans 


has the advantages of portability, low 
tion, and noiseless operation. This ma 
succeeds the Model 90 unit, weig! 
pounds, has extremely low power r 
easily maneuverable, and operat: 
cycles with a 5/7 h.p. motor. Rubber 
the dust bag and water pan eliminat: 


1s 


i 


ne 





The 


Scien. 


Model 95 Huntington Vacuum Cleaner 


The equipment includes a 10-ft. fle 
steel] floor cleaning wand, floor to 
bag, and 35 ft. pull-out proof rubber 
set. For wet cleaning, the machin 
water pickup pan and floor squeege: 
machine has a capacity of 1'% bu 
gallons 


For information write the Hunting 
tories, Inc., at Huntington, Ind 


x 


’ 


Lal 


ROBERT C. PREBLE ELECTED 


Robert C. Preble, of Chicago, has 
president of Encyclopedia Britannica 
who has been executive vice-presid 
vember, 1949, and treasurer since (» 
succeeds Harry Houghton who resig! 











\. IMPROVED SANI-DRI 


TRIC HAND DRYERS 


o Hardware Company has issued a 
ure, describing and, illustrating its 
-h-speed drying features of the Sani 
ind and hair dryers. 

jully illustrated, shows the complete 
ind hair dryers, including a high- 
ecessed wall model with  instant- 


hbutton switch, an improved pedestal 


. fast-drying portable hand and hair 


ne the new features are a new, smaller 


for quick drying; a simplified ball 


tor for eliminating maintenance ex 
iling. 

{ the folder may be obtained by writ 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., North 


RCA ANNOUNCES IMPROVED 
SOUND PROJECTORS 


\ redesig 


ned 1951 model of the RCA “400” 
n. sound motion picture projector is 


by the RCA engineering products de 


he new projector is smaller, easier to 


nd is 10 pounds lighter than the 1950 





1951 RCA “400” Projector 


fone 


Iraml 


new teatures are a simple-shuttle 
control, an improved “theatrical 
ng mechanism, and an all a.c. motor 


r eliminating sparking contacts caused by 


cf 


RCA Viet 


ntrol of universal type motors 


information is available by writing 
x, Camden, N. J 


NEW SUPERIOR BUS 


erior Coach Corporation has announced 


ot Pioneer master custom buses, de 


the safest and most beautiful bus ever 


SCHOO! 





the firm. Revolutionary “trip-l-safe” 
advanced new styling, and many 





lhe 1951 Superior Bus 


relinements make the Pioneer line 
lor school officials who want a truly 
coach for children 
ete information write to the Superior 
ration at Lima, Ohio 
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TRIPL SAE 


school coaches for your children... 





SUPERIOR PIONEERS present a 
new high in school bus safety 
with 3 major “safety firsts” 


Just 20 years ago Superior opened a new era in 
All-Stee! 
coach. Now three new major achievements make 
Superior Pioneer School Coaches TRIP-L-SAFE for 
your children 


school bus safety by introducing the first 


First advancement is the new Super-Guard Frame 
engineered for extra strength at all points, especi 
Second is Safe-T-Shield Pan 


eling which uses larger steel panels and latest 


ally the critical areas 


safety-engineering principles to provide maximun 
shielding for passengers. Third is the Unibilt Body 
that makes these Pioneers the first school coaches 
completely integrated for maximum resistance to 
impact and torsion. And Superior has not stopped 









FOR SAFETY FIRST LOOK TO 


“Ypotuov 





96 








with these 


, > r 
strean 


are 


innovations. Here, for the first time, are fully 
ned school buses, smoothly rounded contours hav 
qg replaced all squared corners and sharp angles. They 


bigger more length, width, and headroom. Interiors 


feature advanced new styling and comfort. Greater visi 


} 


“~ 


ity all around new all-over lighting faster all 


ishield de-foqging, de-icing the list goes on and 


Conta t your Superior Distributor or use coupon to 


end for colorful 12-paqge Pioneer Catalog now 


| 
| 
Pie end colorf tree 12 poge catalog with complete informet | 
new 951 Supe Pioneer Custom and Master Custom mode | 
Hov re tolive contect me to errenee for @ demons! | 
@ith th 4 ' fing thers n obligation on my port | 
| 
NAME TITce | 
: | 
| 
ADDRE | 
| 

ifoW Ty 
| 
NrY are 
Mail this coupon to 
SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION, 10 Kibby Rd., Lima, Ohio 
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Will Your New School 





Make Students Brighter? 


Of course, no school building can increase a child's 


basic intelligence 


But, through better physical environment, you 
can better students’ alertness, initiative and interest 
—can even help them raise their grades 

For example, the great majority of children show 
marked improvement when moved from. stuffy, 
overheated surroundings to classrooms in which 
level temperatures, adequate fresh air and proper 


humidity are constantly provided 


Knowing this, more and more educators are 


choosing Honeywell automatic controls for their 


new schools. Honeywell equipment has been proved 








more accurate, more dependable. Honeywell con- 
trols are simpler, too—consistently cost less to main- 
tain. And Honeywell has the largest, most wide- 


spread staff of service experts in the industry. 


You owe it to your students and your budget to 
get all the facts and figures about Honeywell con- 
trols for your new school. It’s easy to do. Simply 
call your local Honeywell office. Or write Honey- 


well, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. Why not do it today! 


Honeywell 


inst iw (Control 

















Wind-o-line 
Radiation 








An Extra 


Thermal Blanket 
WHERE NEEDED 





Answers the WALL-OF-ICE Problem 


THE TREND toward larger areas of fenestration in the modern schoolroom 
makes greater demands of the heating and ventilating unit. The “thermal 
blanket” provided by the Nesbitt Syncretizer adequately shields occupants 


against the window “wall-of-ice” in normal situations; but under conditions 





of extremely long glass exposure and very low outdoor temperatures, an 

sniae Utes 2 “aabbcbler. “extra blanket” is called for. Nesbitt WIND-O-LINE meets such needs 
When specified as an auxiliary of the free-standing Nesbitt Syncretizer, 
WIND-O-LINE consists of finned-tube radiation in an attractive grilled 
casing. It is located just below the windows and extends from both ends 
of the Syncretizer unit ventilator, for the full length of the sill. It is con- 
trolled in cycle with the Syncretizer to give heat—when required—where 


heat is needed. 


WIND-O-LINE is also available ( pictured above) as a component o! 





The Nesbitt Package, recessed in a channel at the rear of the storage units 


WIND-O-LINE is yet another Nesbitt innovation which permits more o! 


The Nesbitt Thermal Blanket pro- ap 
tects occupants from cold windows. Americas schools to enjoy the new standard of classroom comfort. 






Nesbitt LY ncrelizOr- Unit Ventilator 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA.- SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


